


Se Made the 


World Blush 
for SHAME! 


E WAS loved and 
H hated, feared and 
worshipped. He fas- 
cinated his friends and 
crazed his enemies. He tore 
off the sham draperies of 
virtue—threw aside the 
mock mantle of modesty— 
laid bare the blinding nak- 
edness of truth, BRANN, the Icono- 
clast, hurled himself upon every fake 
and fraud. He revealed the shame ot 
the great and the mighty, the rich, the 
titled, the powerful. 
What was the strange magic that 
held hundreds of thousands spellbound ? 
Why did one man give his own lite 
to take the life of BRANN, the Icono- 
clast? 





BRANN 
The Iconoclast 


Wizard of Words 

BRANN was a constructive Icono- 
clast—a builder of homes, of purity and 
of righteousness. He fought and died 
for religion and truth and justice. And 
his weapon was—words. With simple, 
homely logic that spelled terror to 
frauds and fakes, BRANN hurled his 
weapons—words. : 

Whatever your religion — whatever 
your ideas or ideals—whatever your 
position in Jife—you must know 
BRANN, the Iconoclast. If you area 
Lawyer or Minister, Business Man or 
Writer, Public Speaker or Banker—if 
you are a lover of good literature—if 
you want to improve your talking and 
writing ability—if you want something 
that makes you think deeply and sin- 
cerely—you must read BRANN. 


Send No Money 

Heretofore BRANN’S works, when 
bound in 12-volume sets, sold for $35. 
NOW his entire works have been re- 
printed in to large volumes AND 
THE PRICE IS NOW ONLY $5! 

Send no money with this coupon. 
Just mail it and deposit only $5 plus 
few cents postage, with the postman. 
Read BRANN for 5 days. If not de- 
lighted, return the books and _ your 
money will be refunded instantly. Mail 
coupon at once to The Brann Pub- 
lishers, 353 West 85th Street, N. Y. C. 
The Brann Publishers 
353 West 85th St., New York City 

Please send me BRANN, the Iconoclast—in 
two large volumes, beautifully bound in Artcraft 
Leather, with gold tops, silk headbands, hand- 
somely boxed. 

When postman delivers the set I will deposit 
with him only $5, plus few cents postage charges, 
If I am_ not delighted I will return the books, 
after 5 days’ reading, and you are to refund my 
$5 in full. 





Check here if you are enclosing $5 WITH 


[|e coupon, thus saving postage charges. 
Same refund privilege applies, of course. 
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The leaders of the next ten 
years will largely be deter- 
mined inthe next ten months. 


Will you be one of them? 


Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


me,” you say—‘‘that I should be 
sitting at the same desk—be doing 
the same work—/or ten straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Exactly that same thing has happened to 
Picco upon thousands of men through- 
out the country. It has probably happened 
to men right in the company you now are 
working for. dnd—unless you deliberately 
fit yourself for a better job—there is a very 
good chance that it may happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what William Sieferd 
of Cleveland, Ohio, said to himself. Yet 
lack of training kept him slaving away at 
low wages for more than thirty years— 


PAST 50—INCREASES PAY 


For more than thirty years, till finally over 
50 years old, and still receiving only $18.70 
a week, Mr. Sieferd resolved to be a clerk 
no longer. He enrolled with LaSalle for 
Higher Accountancy. Within one year his 
pay increased 80%. Within seven years he 
ad climbed up to the position of Chief 
Deputy of his department—with a salary 
440% greater. THAT—at an age when most 
men would have quit. But not Sieferd! 
He writes, “Your training gave me the 
confidence that I lacked poh needed. to 
tackle the problems coming up every day. 
Without that training, it would have been im- 


oe this could never happen to 


LaSalle Extension University 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


possible for me to master my work or win my 
promotions. I am only sorry that I did not 
know about LaSalle twenty-five years ago.” 


BECOMES PARTNER OF C. P. A. FIRM 
—DURING DEPRESSION 


We have told you about a man who waited 
—at a cost to himself of probably not less 
than $100,000. Now pada. te the experience 
of a younger man—Wnm. J. Carter. 

At: sixteen, he left school; at eighteen he 
was broke—and married. Securing a posi- 
tion with the Richland Oil Company he 
foresaw that the way to higher pay was 
through Higher Accounting. He enrolled 
with LaSalle—and before he finished the 
course obtained a position with the Atlanta 
office of Mount & Clapp, an outstanding 
firm of Public Accountants. In 1929 he was 
made Resident Manager. On September 1, 
1930—right in the depression—the firm be- 
came Mount, Clapp & Carter. And in June, 
1932, Mr. Carter was elected President of 
the Georgia Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

“To LaSalle training goes most of the 
credit,” Mr. Carter generously writes us. 

He says further—and every word is op- 
portunity beckoning to you—“The greatest 
need of American business today is the proper 
use of trained, analytical and constructive 
accountants. Regardless of the line of work a 


Pays,” also copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 


] Higher Accountancy: psn. Te aso 


Opportunities in. Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a copy of ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession =| 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated below, check ‘hat. 
0 Credit and Collection Correspondence 


O Business Management 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching 

0 Modern Salesmanship 

0 Traffic Management 

0 Railway Station Management 
0 Grocery Store Management 
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0 Law: LL.B. Degree 

O Industrial Management 

(1 Modern Foremanship 

(C0 Personnel Management 

C Modern Business 
Correspondence 

0 Banking and Finance 


0 Stenotypy 

O Business English 

0 Commercial Law 

0 Paper Salesman’s Training 
0 Effective Speaking 

0 Commercial Spanish 
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man ts engaged in, accounting training ts 
helpful. Business executives will find it essen- 
tial. A government survey showed that 90% 
of business failures have been due to lack of 
proper accounting.” 


SEND FOR These Two Books and 
Start Toward Bigger Success 
Need you hear more before you investigate 
the opportunities in Accountancy? Shall we 
tell you about thousands of others who 
have increased their incomes—10, 25, 50 
percent and someeven 100, 200, 300 percent? 

Or will you face the problem of your 
future NOW—and send to LaSalle and get 
further facts and particulars? 

Without cost or obligation, the coupon 
will bring you two books—one a 64-page 
book entitled, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession 
that Pays”; the other “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” These two interesting books 
will tell of the unusual opportunities that 
the coming ten years will offer the compe- 
tent accountant—and will show you how 
you can get full advantage of these. 

How about those next ten years—will 
you wait or will you START TODAY to 
realize the tremendous opportunities that 
lie ahead of you through sound and practical 
home-study business training? 

Measure your grit and ambition by what 
you do wih this coupon—NOW. 


1908-1933—T WENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
OVER 800,000 MEMBERS 
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A Century of Science 


C seers Century of Progress 
Exposition is marked by one 
significant characteristic. It has set out 
to demonstrate a theorem: that present 
day industrial progress leans heavily 
upon pure science. 

The Exposition’s Committee on Pub- 
lication decided to try this experiment 
not only of defining science and progress 
—words often used carelessly—but also 
of demonstrating their linkage, by offer- 
ing to the reading public certain selected 
samples of modern scientific achieve- 
ment as understood by some of the lead- 
ing productive scholars of America. 
With the codperation of a generous pub- 
lishing house, and through the unselfish 
gift of valuable time and talent from 
some twenty leaders in American 
thought, it has become possible to pre- 
sent concrete examples of the best that 
has been said and written in as many of 
the varisus fields of science; and this 
has all been done in simple language. 
The connection between the two groups, 
the pure and the applied sciences, be- 
tween physics and engineering, between 
astronomy and navigation, between 
chemistry and industry, between biology 
and public health, can hardly escape the 
most superficial reader. 

The volumes of the series are filled 
with stories of progress so varied, so 
useful, so clearly set forth that no doubt 
remains as to what progress is, or what 
science means; or how the one ministers 
to the other. 

The Committee on Publication had 
also in mind the splendid cross-section 
of human knowledge which had already 
been offered to the world in the Inter- 
national Scientific Series during the ’70s 
and ’80s of the last century. These vol- 
umes, introduced by Tyndall’s “Forms 
of Water”, numbered nearly a hundred 
and were published in four important 
languages. The scholarship of the au- 
thors was beyond question; their style 
possessed a rare combination of interest 
and simplicity. 

The International Congress of Arts 
and Science, held at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, resulted in a comprehensive 
and well-balanced compendium of 
learning in eight volumes. 

The Romance of Science Series which 
appeared shortly before the close of the 
last century did much to redeem the 
current newspaper idea of “popular 
science.” 

If science were a static achievement— 
simply a position once gained and held 
—there might well be no need for an- 
other series. But science does more 
than hold its own ground. It advances 
with increasing speed and in unexpected 
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directions. Hence the occasion for this 
new series. 

The Century of Progress Series is not 
so ambitious an undertaking as some of 
those preceding it; but it does attempt 
to furnish the reader with cogent evi- 
dence for the thesis of the Fair and puts 
him in touch with the main divisions of 
human knowledge. Above all it offers 
him some concrete and clarifying ex- 
amples of what is meant by scientific 
method. This, in the end, is the most 
important thing about modern science. 
The great conception of the stellar uni- 
verse as a dynamic system; the picture 
of the ninety-two elements as a series 
of related structures built upon the same 
general plan, each a little more compli- 
cated than the one whose Moseley num- 
ber precedes it; and the idea that each 
plant and animal is an organic whole 
built up of living cells—these unitary 
views pervade the entire series and 
leave the reader with a wide and help- 
ful view of our chaos, which is ever 
changing into a larger cosmos. 

The investigator can never rid himself 
of the long hours of drudgery in the 
laboratory and the library, nor can he 
avoid the expense of money. But the 
reader of this series has the opportunity 
to enter at will into conversation with 
any one of twenty genial men of science, 
and this without any of the unnecessary 
arid details. These authors do not 
thrust themselves upon one; they hold 
parley with him only when he is at 
leisure and when he welcomes them. 

—HEnry Crew. 








TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Queen of the Sciences....... by E. T. Bell 
Universe Unfolding......... by R. H. Baker 
Man and Microbes. .by Stanhope Bayne-Jones 
Evolution, Yesterday and Today 

by H. H. Newman 
Animal Life and Social Growth 


by W. C. Allee 
The New Necessity 

by C. F. Kettering & Allan Orth 
Our Mineral Civilization.by Thomas T. Read 
Story of a Billion Years.by Ps C. Hotchkiss 
Chemistry Triumphant..... Wm. J. Hale 

ee ee hief Pe tn 
by W. P. Flint & C. L. Metcalf 


TITLES TO APPEAR 


RIE ccc's > <'o:5-2' ..by Major J. E. Fechet 
MONE SAMNL 5 ics ks 3.0-4.6 3 stores by —— Egloff 
Chemistry Calls... .......% by V. Redman 
Time, Space & Atoms. i Richer “a. Cox 
Sparks from the Electrode. -by C. L. Mantell 
Telling the World....by Major G. O. Squier 
Life Giving Light........ by Charles Sheard 


Adjustment and Mastery.by R. S. Woodworth 

Frontiers of Medicine....by Morris Fishbein 

Savagery to Civilization.by Fay Cooper-Cole 

The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, and the Century Company, 
New York, are co-publishers of the 
Century of Progress Series. Each book 
sells ‘tor $1. 








Polonia Restituta" 
The Cauldron Boils, by Emil Len- 
gyel. Dial Press, 246 pp. $2.50. 


meg is today a “boiling cauldron”. 
She is on the worst of terms with Rus- 
sia, with Germany, with Lithuania; on 
indifferent terms with Czechoslovakia; 
on good terms only with backward Ru- 
mania. Within her borders one-third of 
her thirty millions are non-Polish sub- 
jects, against whom arrant discrimina- 
tion is practised by the army and the 
dominant race. Ukrainians, White Rus- 
sians, Jews, and Germans constitute 
these unhappy minorities. They are Or- 
thodox and Protestant and Hebraic in 
religion, while the true Poles are ardent- 
ly Roman Catholic. These are the con- 
clusions of Mr. Lengyel. 

He reminds us that Poland has 
border controversies with Germany 
over the Polish Corridor, Danzig, and 
Upper Silesia; with Lithuania over 
the city of Vilna. The Ukrainians 
of Poland probably desire union with 
their kinsmen of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic, who have complete cultural 
autonomy under the U. S. S. R. The 
Upper Silesian question has set up an 
economic atrocity, by political subdi- 
vision of this great coal mining area 
after a bogus referendum. Old Marshal 
Pilsudski, the Polish dictator, is an ad- 
mirable figure—but he is forced to out- 
shout the ultra-nationalist opposition de- 
spite his very evident common sense. 
The Pole is by nature a likeable fellow 
who gets along well with his neighbors, 
but centuries of oppression have instilled 
in him a false patriotism pregnant with 
trouble. All these difficulties are ably 
treated by this experienced author. 


Historical Geography 


Atlas of the Historical Geogro- 
phy of the United States, by 
Charles O. Paullin. Carnegie In- 
stitution (Washington); Ameri- 
can Geographical Society (New 
York). 162 pp., 166 plates, $15. 


ERE IS a super-atlas which tells, in its 

manifold maps, the complete history 
of the United States of America. Every 
phase of our national development is 
taken up, from the location of Indian 
tribes and linguistic stocks down to the 
operations of the American Expedition- 
ary Force in France in 1918. Other di- 
visions include colonial exploration of 
1535 to 1852; lands and land-grants of 
1603 to 1930; population by towns and 
settlements, states, territories, and cities, 
from 1650 to 1930; in short, population 
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maps of every description. Colleges, 
universities, and churches are shown; 
boundaries of 1607 to 1927; political 
parties and opinion from 1788 to 1930; 
industries and transportation from 1620 
to 1931; foreign commerce; distribution 
of wealth, including per capita figures, 
banks, taxable property, and federal in- 
come levies from 1799 to 1928. There 
are plans of early cities, including Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Charlestown, New Or- 
leans, Washington, New York, and Balti- 
more, from 1775 to 1803; and a complete 
military history, with every American 
campaign delineated (and we have had 
too many of them!). Finally, we find 
“possessions and territorial claims of the 
United States; also certain military 
operations and grounds formerly fre- 
quented (1815-1860) by American 
whalers”. There is an elaborate index, 
and also explanatory data relative to 
the priceless maps which tell the story. 

The reviewer, who is something of a 
student of history, considers this volume 
quite beyond praise. Its author, Charles 
O. Paullin, is attached to the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; and the work 
has been ably edited by John K. Wright, 
librarian of the American Geographical 
Society of New York. Their two useful 
institutions have jointly published the 
big book; and by so doing they have per- 
formed a genuine public service to li- 
braries, universities, and, for that matter, 
to the educated public generally. 


Briefer Comment 


@ @ In 1928 there were those who 
felt that the business cycle was a thing 
of the past. E. C. Harwood believes that 
the present depression is proof enough 
that the cycle is still with us. “Cause 
and Control of the Business Cycle” 
(Financial Publishing Co., Boston, $2.) 
is an expert’s analysis of its cause and 
meaning; and an attempt to study ways 
of controlling it. 


@ © AcrRICULTURAL relief by allotment 
methods is very much in the news and 
gives a timely note to “Voluntary Allot- 
ment”, by Edward S. Mead and Bern- 
hard Ostrolenk. Their book discusses 
the culminating difficulties of American 
agriculture, and describes the workings 
and benefits of controlled production as 
applied to our greatest industry. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
$1.50.) 


@ © Snortiy after publication of “A 
Mind That Found Itself”, in 1908, its 
author, Clifford W. Beers, founded the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
The book, entirely autobiographical, de- 
scribed the long hard road of a mind 
that fought its way from maladjustment 
back to health; the Committee under- 
took the task of making the road easier 
for others. The book (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2) has now gone into its nine- 
teenth printing, and continues to be an 
inspiring story of what a man can do. 


e@ e “Tue Crisis OF GERMAN DEMOC- 


RACY” will prove a delight to every stu- 
dent of government. It is a readably 
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This Once F ovhadidien Book 
Now Available To All 


Completeand Unexpurgated 


E is almost unbelievable that this indispensable 
book about the intimate relations of marriage 
was once forbidden to married ople. Only 
physicians could get copies of “Sane Sex Life’’ and 
the price to them was $5.00. Husbands and wives 
who learned of the book through physicians were 
so eager to obtain the valuable knowledge it offered 
that they gladly paid from $7.50 to $25.00 for a copy. 

But now the ban is lifted. Every married couple, 
every person preparing for marriage, can obtain a 
copy of this vitally important book which, says 
Havelock Ellis, contains “information most neces- 
sary for modern sexual instruction and sexual en- 
lightenment.”’ And, in order that every person who 
needs the helpful advice of “Sane Sex Life’’ may ob- 
tain the book, the publishers have reduced the 
price so it is within the means of all. You can now 
obtain the complete and unexpurgated edition of 
“Sane Sex Life” for only $2.00. 


Contains Information Not Found Elsewhere 

“Sane Sex Life’’ is as different from other books 
on the sex relations as day is from night. Where 
other books leave off, this book begins. It is the 
only book available which explains methods and prac- 
tices of the one vital factor in marriage—the sex act. 

One of America’s best known physicians writes: 
“It is by all odds the best book on the subject that 
I know anything about.”’ The distinguished psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Arthur Frank Payne, says: “‘It will prove 
invaluable not only to those newly married, but 
also to those who have found difficulty in adjusting 
their married relations satisfactorily.’ Read also the 
endorsements on this page, given to ‘Sane Sex Life” 
by a National Council Executive of the Y.M.C.A., 


Endorsed by National Council 
Executive’of the Y. M. C. A.'s 


| have ordered a copy and 
have it available for reference 
with any individuals who ask 
advice in the area of sex rela- 
tions. It is an excellent re- 
source for people who are 
seeking the truth. 

Abel J. Gregg. 


“Sane Sex Life’ Recom- 
mended by Medical Maga- 
zine 
This book is concise and 
unprejudiced. Dr. Long does 
not avoid any of the more del- 
icate subjects which authors 
writing on this subject are 
prone to omit. It very often 
occurs that the family phy- 
sician is at a loss when called 
upon to explain and describe 
the functions of a sane sex life 
due to perhaps, time and cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘Sane Sex Life 
and Sane Sex Living” is a 
veritable gold mine in_ this 
respect. It should prove of 
value particularly to young 
married couples as well as 
young people contemplating 

marriage. 
—American Medicine 





and by the Director of the Board of Public 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


What Men and Women MUST Know About Marriage 


The Sex Relation is far too important to be left to the mercies of 
the brute instincts, or to the hazards of mistaken methods. Men 
and women should know ALL the facts, ALL the truths about 
the art and practice of Love and Marriage. From the endorse- 
ments given by highest authorities you can see at once why 
“Sane Sex Life’ is regarded by married people everywhere as 
the most helpful, the most worthwhile, the most essential book 
they can get on this vital subject. 

Accept this opportunity to gain this knowledge which was 

once forbidden. You owe it to yourself to read the courageous 
message made definitely plain and clear in “Sane Sex Life.” 
You will find it the frankest and most valuable book you have 
ever read on the physical intimacies of marriage. You will dis- 
cover in its pages such detailed instructions that, after reading 
it, you will know WHAT to do and HOW 
to do it. 
Get this authorized edition, which is 
complete and unexpurgated. It may 
never be possible to repeat this 
offer again. Write today while 
you may obtain “Sane Sex Life™ at 
the special price of only $2 plus 
15c for delivery charges. 
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It is impossible in 
this space to print 
the complete table 
of contents of “Sane 
Sex Life." But this partial list will 
enable you to judge what valuable 
information it contains. 


Problems of Sex Advice to New- 
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Necessity for the First Union 
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{ Enclosed herewith is my remittance for $2.15, for which 
:please send me prepaid in plain wrapper, a copy of the 
AUTHORIZED, UNEXPURGATED edition of “Sane 
Sex Life’’ by Dr. H. W. Long. 
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IGHT hours sleep Not 
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break down! Not from 
overwork! Planned diet 


Not .necessary! Consti- 
pation Not the cause of 
most ailments! 


Most “disease symptoms” 
are pure bunk! You've prob- 
ably already had Tuber- 
culosis and never knew it. 
Heart hy almost never 
occurs. Sto were! Re ad 
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Dr. Logan Clendening’s fas: 
cinating masterpiece. ‘De- 


bunks” fads; tells common- 
sense facts about health, 
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Thousands paid $5 for this 
great book. Now only ONE 
DOLLAR! Send coupon 


without money for yours NOW. 





EXPLAINS: Height, Weight, He- 
redity, Environment, Digestion 
Reproduction, Sex, Mind, Dis- 
ease, Immunity and much more. 
“The Human Body” like ALL 
Star Dollar Books, is full library 
size, 54% x 814, cloth-bound, 
printed from plates of original 
higher-priced edition. 
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THE NEW AND REVISED OUTLINE OF 
HISTOR Y—H. G. Wells. Former Price 
$5.00. 
MARRIAGE AND MORALS—Bertrand 
Russell. Former Price $3.00. 
VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE 
WORLD—Harry A. Franck. Former 
Price $4.00. 
STORY OF MANKIND—Hendrick Van 
m. Former Price $5.00. 
KEEPING MENTALLY FIT—Joseph 
Jastrow. Former Price $3.50. 
CONQUEST OF FEAR—Basil King. 
Former Price $2.00. 
OSCAR WILDE—His Life and Confes- 
sions—Frank Harris. Former Price $3.75. 
NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. Former 
Price $3.00. 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE AND 
LIFE—Joseph Collins, M. D. Former 
Price $3.00. 
THE HUMAN BOD Y—Logan Clenden- 
ing, M. D. Former Price $5.00. 
STRATEGY IN HANDLING PEOPLE— 
Webb and Morgan. Former Price $3.00. 
THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
OF MAN—By 16 Leading Scientists. 


Former Price $4.00, 
5 DAYS’ FREE 
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Mark volumes you want on coupon below, mail 
without money. Books sent ON APPROVAL. Pay 
nothing in advance—nothing to postman. Examine 
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detailed comparison between the present 
Weimar Constitution and that of the old 
Empire, which was designed by the ver- 
satile Bismarck. Herbert Kraus, a dis- 
tinguished German expert, believes that 
President Hindenburg enjoys greater 
constitutional powers—under Article 48 
and other republican devices—than did 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who was _ subservient 
to the oligarchy embodied in the omni- 
potent Federal Council of the Empire, 
which was a supreme authority contain- 
ing 58 members. (Princeton University 
Press, $2.50.) 


@ @ Dr. Epwarp LUTHER STEVENSON, a 
truly great authority, has added sub- 
stantially to history by his profound 
translation of the classic Claudius 
Ptolemy’s “Geography”—a work of 
five or six years. Ptolemy, a second- 
century Greek born in Egypt, was the 
founder of accurate cartographic tradi- 
tion, free from picturesque barbarities. 
Almost forgotten, his research received 
attention in the Renaissance; but Dr. 
Stevenson has rendered the first English 
translation in toto. Ptolemy was held in 
the highest esteem by ancient savants. 
But a Gothic cavalry charge at Adrian- 
ople (378 A.D.) introduced the Dark 
Ages and temporary eclipse. Dr. Stev- 
enson, expert in historical research, has 
gone into all phases of the subject, the 
geographer, and the epoch. Ancient 
maps are his specialty. There are eight 
Ptolemy books in all. The edition con- 
sists of 250 copies, at $60 each. It is 
published by the New York Public 
Library. 


@ e@ Nine publishers offer twelve 
books on Technocracy: 


Towards Technocracy, by Graham 


A. Laing. Angelus Press, Los 
Angeles. $1. 
For and Against Technocracy, 


edited by J. George Frederick. 
Business Bourse, 278 pp. $2.50. 

Technocracy — An Interpretation, 
by Stuart Chase. John Day, 32 pp. 
25 cents. 

Great Technology, by Harold 
Rugg. John Day. $2.50. 

Introduction to Technocracy, by 
Howard Scott and others. John 
Day, 61 pp. 90 cents. 

An Outline of Technocracy, by 
Wayne W. Parrish. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 242 pp. $2. 

The A B C of Technocracy, by 
Frank Arkright. Harpers, 74 pp. $1. 

The Economics of Technocracy, 
by Aaron Director. University of 
Chicago. 25 cents. 

Life in a Technocracy, by Harold 
Loeb. Viking, 209 pp. $1.75. 

The Engineers and the Price Sys- 
tem, by Thorstein Veblen. Viking, 
184 pp. $1.75. 

Roosevelt and Technocracy, by 
Henry A. Porter. Wetzel Publish- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. $1. 

What Is Technocracy?, by Allen 
Raymond. Whittlesey House, 180 
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By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
An idea may be the turning point in your 
career! This book tells how 100 men and 
women founded small business concerns 
with little or no capital, or traded abilities 
for partnership in going concerns: how they 
changed occupations, got better jobs, beat 
the age limit, won independence. 
Invention and manufacture started many. 
Camp stoves, tents, toys, dolls, vanishing 
stairs, beads, chemicals, magic, candy, pies, 
doughnuts, neckties, quilts, mail-order, 
water plants, detective, travel, tearoom 
school, pickles, goats, cattery, goldfish, con- 
tracting, roadside inns, catching rats. After 
our exploded boom will come a new era of 
individual industry and small business— 
new independence for thousands. 
105 pages. $1 postpaid—at this price on direct orders. 
WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 

By Edward Mott Woolley 
In this book he tells how extra or full-time 
money can be had writing advertising ar- 
ticles or doing other forms of commercial 
writing for any business in your home town. 
Tells his experience, with names and fees. 
Many under-worked writing opportunities 
outside of literature. Ways of creating 
writing job for yourself in industry. Written 
English as a vocation is in its infancy. May 
lead to newspaper work. 
144 pages. $1 postpaid—at this price on direct orders. 


FREE-LANCING for 40 MAGAZ INES 
By Edward Mott Woolley 

This fast-moving autobiography tells how he fought 
his way to writing success; how he sold 1,000 stories 
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tion for many books. Third edition. ‘For budding 
writers the most helpful and interesting book,” says 
the Kansas City Star. Used in many colleges. 

320 pages. $2 posta — et this price on direct orders. 
All books standard binding. 
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@ © Rosert Maynarp HutcuHins be- 
came president of the University of 
Chicago at the ripe age of 30. Prior to 
that, he had been dean of the Yale Law 
School, whence he was graduated in 
1925. His father is president of Berea 


institution—and his grandfather was a 
distinguished pastor and educationalist 
connected with Oberlin in Ohio. In 
short, by heredity and by environment, 
young President Hutchins is well-fitted 
to discourse on matters pertaining to the 
scientific dissemination of knowledge. 
This, in our columns, he proceeds to do. 
His article was delivered, as a convoca- 
tion address, in his university chapel. 
We print it by special permission. 


@® @ Senator LEsTeR JESSE DICKINSON 
in an authority on farming—with which, 
in his native Iowa, he has been in close 


as lawyer and second-lieutenant. 
tor Dickinson will be a useful member 
of the Senate till 1937. 


Princeton, and after that, the Columbia 
Law School. 
pert in economic and sociological mat- 
ters, having served on numerous boards 
and commissions devoted to welfare 


quate system of unemployment-insur- 
ance is extremely convincing and in 
close accord with the outstanding need 
of these United States. 


@ @ Ctarence Por, a North Carolina 
editor of note, writes for us on stable 
currency. “The Progressive Farmer” 
has been his journalistic brain-child since 
1899; and he has studied agricultural co- 
operation in Europe. Books by him have 
appeared on a wide variety of topics; 
and he is active in the civic movements 
of his state—a “leading citizen” par ex- 
cellence. He lives in Raleigh. 


@ e@ Henry Crew is chief of the Divi- 
sion of the Basic Sciences, and chairman 
of the Committee on Scientific Publica- 
tions, of the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition. He is, by profession, a 
physicist and an author of distinction; 
member of various scientific societies. A 
Johns Hopkins Ph.D., his home is in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


@ @ Frepertc ApRIAN DELANO was born 
in Hong Kong, China. He has served as 
engineer and railroad man, as army offi- 
cer and as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his work 
in France; and has acted on United States 
and League of Nations commissions of 
note. He is a specialist in civic planning 
and regional improvement, and holds the 
presidency of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation. He is also a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution of Washington, in 
which city he makes his home. He is 
the uncle of our new President, Franklin 








D. Roosevelt, and his close friend. 


College in Kentucky—a model service. 





and practical contact. He has also served i" 
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HE most valuable things on earth are 

the commonest things. Gifts of Mother 
Nature — air, rain, sunlight and colors i 
in the sky, grass underfoot and foliage over- th 
head. Gifts of human nature — love, loyalty, th 
handclasps and friendly speech. th 
Then, of material things, some of the most to 
useful are the commonest and cheapest. : me 
These we almost take for granted. There is ” 
no way to reckon their actual worth. pr 
It is a great tribute to the value of the tele- cri 
phone that within a few short generations it set 
has come to be ranked among these com- ha 
mon things. Its daily use is a habit of millions Fe 
of people. It speeds and eases and simplifies a 
living. It extends the range of your own y 
personality. It offers you gayety, solace, se- ele 
curity — a swift messenger in time of need. pr 
Daily it saves untold expense and waste, a8 
multiplies earning power, sweeps away _ 
confusion. Binds together the human ok 
fabric. Helps the individual man and in 
woman to triumph over the complexities ins 
of a vast world. a 
You cannot reckon fully the worth ter 
of so useful and universal a thing as the ” 
telephone. You can only know that its ™ 
value may be infinite. " we 
: to 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE ( gh ® - 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY rel 
: m 
cit 
ce 
th 
fo 
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WHEN THE Two houses of Con- 
gress came together on Wednes- 
Prepares to day, February 8, to canvass the 
Take Office electoral votes from forty-eight 
state capitals that had been trans- 
mitted in sealed envelopes on January 4, it was dis- 
closed for the first time, in the legal and official sense, 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt, recently Governor of 
the State of New York, had been chosen by the Elec- 
toral College to serve as President of the United States 
for the four-year term commencing March 4, 1933, 
succeeding that of Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Roosevelt, meanwhile, had embarked on the 
private yacht of Mr. Vincent Astor for a vacation 
cruise of ten days to escape from politicians, office- 
seekers, and propagandists. He might or might not 
have heard about the counting of the electoral votes. 
For all practical purposes he had been President-elect 
ever since the popular voting in November. As we 
remarked in these pages last month, the so-called 
“interregnum” of four months between the November 
election and the inauguration date of March 4 has 
proved unusually embarrassing in view of existing cir- 
cumstances. The word interregnum, of course, is not 
strictly applicable. Mr. Hoover’s constitutional au- 
thority was as complete until March 4 as if he had been 
elected for a second term té begin on that date. But 
in the practical workings of the government at Wash- 
ington there has been such a loss of efficiency, and such 
a marked tendency to deadlock and delay, that the 
term interregnum could be used without much apology 
to sum up the actual conditions. 

-President Hoover shirked no duty and evaded no 
responsibility. But he realized that the government 
would not function strongly until the new President 
took office, and until the Seventy-second Congress had 
ended its inglorious term. Mr. Hoover indulged in a 
brief fishing trip off the Gulf Coast of Florida, and 
returned to his desk refreshed and in philosophical 
mood. Franklin D. Roosevelt—under the stress of 
circumstances almost without paraHel—reluctantly ac- 
cepted the fact that he must share in advance some of 
the burdens of an office upon which he was not to enter 
for a number of weeks. He did not, indeed, urge the 
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Senate to approve or to reject any of the accumulating 
appointments to office that were awaiting action, in- 
cluding that of Mr. Pomerene of Ohio as head of the 
R. F.C. Nor did he intimate gat he would like to 
have Congress approve of Mr. Hffover’s sweeping plan 
for the rearrangement of bureau;{ and various govern- 
mental agencies. But he did ac§ept an invitation to 
confer with President Hoover (fog the second time) on 
the best way to meet the urgent #quest of the British 
government for a reopening of th@war-debt settlement 
that had been made as a “funded @finality in 1927. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s previous confeYnce with President 
Hoover had been held at the Whii. House on Novem- 
ber 22, two weeks after election.. At that time Mr. 
Roosevelt did not favor the President’s plan of re- 
viving the war-debt commission wk:ch had been created 
for a five-year period by authority of Congress in 1922. 
Nor was he willing to indicate any preferences. for 
American membership in the World Economic Confer- 
ence that was to be held in the near future. On occa- 
sion of his second White House visit two months later 
(January 19), Mr. Roosevelt authorized the State De- 
partment to convey certain information on his behalf. 
He would be ready early in March to confer directly 
with representatives of the British and other foreign 
governments regarding the future handling of obliga- 
tions arising under the debt agreements. 





THE NEW PRreEsIDENT has chosen 
his own way of meeting European 
Will Pay governments in their demand for 
the Debts? a fresh consideration of the debt 
problems. He has invited foreign 
statesmen to come to Washington early in March. The 
British, French, and other governments have spent 
several months in trying to invent plausible ways to 
present their demands. President Hoover, realizing 
that Congress in any case will give firal expression to 
the judgment of the United States reggrding debt pay- 
ments, has greatly preferred to have fegotiations car- 
ried on through a commission in whic, both branches 
of Congress would be represented. 
If Mr. Roosevelt, negotiating alone, 
to a great reduction or a virtual car 
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debts, an embarrassing situation might be created. Any 
agreement would have to be confirmed by Congress. 
But unless American opinion should change rapidly, 
Congress would refuse to sanction an agreement that 
would meet the demands of the British and other Eu- 
ropean statesmen. Europe, however, would treat Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposed compromise (followed by the 
refusal by Congress to accept it) as sufficient reason for 
complete and final default. No debts, public or private, 
were ever incurred with more solemn and deliberate 
assurances of repayment than were these American 
loans to European governments, a considerable propor- 
tion of which were made after the war was ended. The 
debts were revised in the interest of the debtors during 
a five-year period that ended in 1927. Final settle- 
ments as then made were ratified by Congress and 
accepted as irrevocable by the foreign governments. 

These loans were not made with the understanding 
that they were to be repaid by means of such annual 
sums as Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy 
could exact from the people of Germany. It is*true 
that Germany will no longer pay tribute, whether the 
Lausanne agreements are accepted or rejected by the 
British and French. The British Empire is a far 
‘greater and wealthier coalition of peoples, bound to- 
gether for economic advantage, than is our sisterhood 
of American states. That Empire is rebuilding its 
fortunes with immense enthusiasm. It has set up a 
new system of inter-imperial tariff preferences. The 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer had insisted that 
no advantages of any kind by way of trade compensa- 
tions can be allowed to the United States, in exchange 
for transferring Great Britain’s debt from the shoulders 
of British taxpayers to those of American taxpayers. 
He will not come over as a debt commissioner. 

The British government could, indeed, cancel or re- 
duce its great funded indebtedness that is outstanding 
in the hands of private investors. Those investors are 
principally British subjects. 
whole or in part, were decided upon, the British bond- 
holders would be out of pocket, where the British tax- 
payers would be relieved. But it is quite otherwise 
with the debt owed by the British government to the 
United States. As funded some years ago that debt 
was $4,600,000,000. It is now $4,398,000,000. Pay- 
ments due in 1933 aggregate $171,500,000. This sum 
is perhaps a little more than 4 per cent. of Great 
Britain’s ordinary budget. Annual expenditures on the 
British debt (not including anything due to the United 
States) would pay the interest due at Washington 
about seven times over. 

When British statesmen and orators talk to us as 
they sometimes do, in momentary forgetfulness of their 
annoyance about the debts due at Washington, they 
fairly radiate optimism as they set forth the economic 
prospects of the British Empire. They make us feel 
small and poor in comparison. It is plain to a dis- 
interested student that their obligation to pay the 


American debt is greater, both morally and legally, 


than their obligation to meet regular interest payments 
on what they call their own “national debt.” 

But politicians and newspapers have so confused the 
minds of honest British citizens about this American 
obligation that it would now be virtually impossible, 
as Mr. Simonds shows in our present number, for 
British statesmen to stand squarely by the terms of 
the so-called Baldwin-Mellon agreement. Uncle Sam 
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If such repudiation, in. 


borrowed the money in order to lend it to John Bull. 
It is outstanding in the form of American bonds. These 
bondholders will be paid in full; and it seems quite too 
probable that the American taxpayer will have to add 
this particular burden to the heavy ones that he 
already carries. 

Our own government has always had the right to sell 
these debts to private investors for what they would 
bring. In our opinion the Treasury should have settled 
the foreign debt situation long ago by reissuing the 
debts in bonds of small denemination, and selling them 
to private investors through international banking syn- 
dicates, or in some other way. The British, French, 
Belgian, and Italian obligations would then lie di- 
rectly between those governments and private holders 
of the bonds. Such bonds would, on their face, carry 
the exact agreements made by the debt commissioners, 
and accepted by all the governments concerned. 

We are publishing an admirable statement of the 
debt problem by Mr. Frederic A. Delano. No man 
could discuss it in better temper, or with a finer appre- 
ciation of all the factors at home and abroad. Mr. 
Simonds has studied the European point of view so 
thoroughly, and with such unusual opportunities of in- 
tercourse abroad, that he is finally confirmed in the 
opinion that he has expressed with frequency in the 
past. He believes that Europe is so convinced of the 
necessity of linking together the German reparations 
and the American debts that they must be regarded as 
non-collectable, and as parts of the inevitable loss of 
the war period. 

Mr. Delano is more hopeful. He sees the European 
situation with sympathy and comprehension. His atti- 
tude is one that we would commend to our readers, 
and through them to their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. Our own suggestion that the debts 
be divided up and sold to private investors has been 
made at different times in these pages. This ought, of 
course, to be done if at all with the codperation of the 
foreign governments concerned, and upon some plan 
that would result in a postponement of heavy payments 
and in an-ultimate sharing of the burden as a whole 
among the taxpayers of the various countries that are 
involved. Somebody must pay the American bondhold- 
ers for the money they lent to Europe. American tax- 
payers will have to pay all of it, unless those who 
borrowed the money and used it for their own purposes 
—and who happen also to belong to solvent and wealthy 
countries—are willing to pay back at least a part of 
what was loaned to them in good faith. 


IN THE MIDDLE of February noth- 


Cabinet-Making ing was really known to the press 
from McKinley and the public about the new 
to Wilson cabinet and other principal ap- 


pointments. By way of excep- 
tion, it was understood that Mr. Farley of New York, 
who had been the political manager of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
campaign and who is now chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, would be Postmaster General. 
During the early part of February, while Mr. Roose- 
velt was cruising off the Bahamas, Mr. Farley was 
making headquarters at Miami, Florida. Politicians 
and office-seekers were flocking to Miami in great num- 
bers. Mr. Farley is strong and undaunted, and he will 
stand between Mr. Roosevelt and the pressure of place- 
seekers in the new administration. 
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THIRTY-SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT enters the 
White House on March 4, as the chosen leader 
of the American people, during a period of 
severe economic distress. Twelve million work- 
ers are unemployed. Incomes of rich and poor 
have shrunk. All forms of property have lost in 
value. Nations everywhere are critical of their 
neighbors’ motives. 

Yet the moment is propitious. Pessimism is 
waning, skies are brightening, hopes are rising. 
The new President tes over the reins of gov- 


ernment with the best wishes not merely of the 
twenty-two million who voted for him, but of 
those who would have preferred to postpone 
a change in personnel and in policy. 

A mandate of the people; oth branches of 


the national legislature in full control of his 
party; authority that comes with the appointing 
ined upon a change in administration; a 
elief in himself; with such a start Franklin 
opportunity for 
leadership out of the depths of depression. 


Roosevelt has a_ glorious 








This is a matter of exceptional importance. The 
appointing power has its troublesome and embarrassing 
side for each succeeding President. Many changes are 
bound to occur, even when there is no transfer of party 
control. Mr. McKinley taking office in March, 1897, 
relied upon his political manager Mark Hanna. More- 
over, Mr. McKinley had served in Congress through a 
long period, and knew how to dispense patronage with 
a minimum of unpleasantness. He never forced ap- 
pointments against the wishes of particular Senators. 
Mr. McKinley’s reélection in 1900 brought joy to office- 
holders because it was followed by no general changes. 

The Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt, entering the 
White House in 1901 to fill three and a half years of 
the unexpired term following Mr. McKinley’s death, 
invited all the cabinet officers to retain their posts; and 
other changes in appointive places came about only 
occasionally. Following Mr. Roosevelt’s election in 
1904 to a second term, there were no changes except as 
individuals retired and were replaced. Mr. Taft, who 
was elected in 1908 with the support of the Roosevelt 
administration, formed a new Republican cabinet and 
made various other individual changes: but there was 
no transfer of appointive offices on a large scale. 

It was after sixteen years of continuous Republican 
control of the government that Woodrow Wilson 
entered the White House in March, 1913, and called a 
special session of the new Democratic Congress. It 
assembled and organized on April 7, with Champ Clark 
as speaker and Oscar Underwood as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The particular purpose 
of the special session was to revise the tariff. 

President Woodrow Wilson appeared before Congress 
on April 8, 1913, and delivered a ten-minute tariff mes- 
sage to which Congress and the country responded with 
enthusiasm. The Ways and Means Committee had 
already prepared its measure, which reduced rates con- 
siderably and which included a provision for a tax on 
incomes. Mr. Wilson had not announced his cabinet 
until two or three days before his inauguration. He 
had been a constant student of the government and its 
methods for more than thirty years, and he proceeded 
to carry out in a practical way certain theoretical views 
that he had previously expressed. He chose to work in 
close contact with leaders in both houses of Congress, 
and also to place party leaders in the cabinet, rather 
than private individuals especially fitted for particular 
positions. In these respects Mr. Wilson’s methods 
were quite the opposite of those that had been adopted 
by his predecessor. 

There were numerous and rapid changes in civil 
offices at home, and in diplomatic places abroad. But 
President Wilson was no spoilsman, and his patronage 
brokers wrought little devastation in their slaughter of 
Republican place-holders. As regards public policies, 
President Wilson was fortunate during the first years 
of his administration in knowing exactly what he 
wanted to accomplish. Besides the tariff bill, he ob- 
tained legislation relating to the control of corporations. 
Even more memorably, he secured the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve system. 

Mr. Wilson’s second term resembled his first one only 
in the fact that as President he took the lead, and 
secured the support of Congress in writing momentous 
chapters of American history. Early in 1917, soon 
after the beginning of his second term, he delivered his 
war message, and the United States found itself at war 


with Germany. Mr. Lansing had become Secretary of 
State, and the peace-loving Mr. Baker was to make his 
reputation as Secretary of War. 

Party lines were forgotten as we proceeded to raise 
vast armies, expand the navy, build the merchant 
marine, operate the railroads, stimulate agriculture in 
order to send food supplies abroad, and sell bonds to 
millions of investors while increasing tax rates to yield 
almost ten times as much annual revenue as during the 
Taft period. During Mr. Wilson’s first term, the gross 
public debt of the United States averaged less than 
$1,200,000,000. During the last years of his second 
term it averaged about $25,000,000,000. 

Mr. Wilson had been unfortunate in his efforts at 
Paris to bring about a permanent European peace along 
the lines of the Fourteen Points which had been ac- 
cepted as a basis of the Armistice of November, 1919. 
A League of Nations had been formed in his name, 
but not on his plans and specifications. He failed to 
secure ratification of the Treaty of Versailles by the 
United States Senate. In his prodigious efforts for 
permanent peace throughout the world he lost his 
health and laid down his life. 


IN THE REACTION that followed 
our colossal war experiences a Re- 
publican victory was inevitable. 
Governor Cox of Ohio, as the 
Democratic nominee, made a gal- 
lant campaign in support of the League of Nations. 
His running mate was none other than Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who had served in the Wilson ad- 
ministration as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Roosevelt showed marked ability as a platform 
speaker and his voice was heard throughout the coun- 
try. Before going to Washington in 1913, he had made 
his mark in the State Senate at Albany as an anti- 
Tammany Democrat. He was following a career from 
his beginnings in politics that in some respects was 
quite parallel to that of his elder kinsman Theodore 
Roosevelt. His fifty-first birthday was celebrated on 
January 30, 1933. 

Beginning with March, 1921, three Republican presi- 
dents—Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover—have occupied 
the White House for a continuous period of twelve 
years. The govermental and economic story of these 
twelve years will be treated by future historians as turn- 
ing almost wholly upon the consequences of the most 
stupendous war of all time. The Democrats had gone 
down in the political storm of 1920; and it was only the 
cross currents of popular feeling (due to prohibition 
and Southern prejudice against Alfred E. Smith) that 
kept the executive under Republican control until the 
present month. Opposition elements, meanwhile, had 
gained control of both houses of Congress. Republican 
defeat in 1932 was inevitable, regardless of candidate 
or party platform. 

Neither party is responsible for conditions that 
brought about the business depression that began in 
1929. The war had taken us to Europe with men, 
money, ships, supplies. We were involved in situa- 
tions from which it was impossible to escape: We kept 
on making governmental and non-governmental loans 
to Europe, largely with the motive of protecting our 
domestic and foreign commerce from sudden collapse. 
Our productive energies had been so stimulated by the 
war and its necessities, that we were finding ourselves 


Twelve Years 
of Republican 
Administration 
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in need of maintaining the buying power of 
our new foreign markets. Those markets 
could only buy our materials if we financed 
the purchases. 

Beginning with the war we had run wage 
scales up to the point where a bricklayer 
could earn twice as much as a college pro- 
fessor or an average lawyer. A farm-hand 
could clear up a better net income than the 
farmer who employed him. The railroads 
were no longer operated for the share- 
holders who owned them, but for the union- 
ized labor that dominated them by aid of 
confiscatory laws at Washington, and the 
limitless meddling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Capitalists and laborers alike were turn- 
ing their eyes away from productive in- 
dustry to follow the delusive promises of 
wealth in speculation. Everybody aspired 
to live luxuriously, and soon there were 
more automobiles on the roads in most of 
our states than there were separate house- 
holds. Whereupon, local rates of taxation 
were increased, to build good roads upon 
which to operate the twenty-five million 
cars. The good roads stimulated local am- 
bition for consolidated schools. Most coun- 
try neighborhoods began to operate school 
omnibuses. Real estate assessments were 
kept high because state and local govern- 
ments were costing several times as much 
as in pre-war periods. 

It was proper that people should aspire 
to live well, and they were not blame- 
worthy for buying homes, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, radios and other good things on 
the instalment. plan—nor were they to be 
condemned for sending so many more of 
their young men and women to the colleges 
and the universities. 

Not only have these things—typical of 
the so-called years of prosperity—been well worth 
having, but we will venture to assert that the American 
people will manage somehow to salvage most of them 
as we begin to climb the hill again after a sorrowful 
sojourn in the valley of depression. If anything or 
anybody must be made the scapegoat in particular, let 
us not find too much fault with Wall Street or with 
Washington. Rather let us blame European militarism 
and Europe’s imperial rivalries. 


FRANKLIN D. RgQosEVELT as Presi- 
dent needs wisdom about public 
policies at a time when it is hard 
to know exactly what it is best to 
do. We will venture to say that 
he will do well if he begins with the general: maxim 
that debts have to be paid. Even Europe will in the 
long run be better off if it chooses the path of honor, 
and convinces the American public that—on one plan 
or another—it will seek to meet its obligations. 

At the outset, Mr. Roosevelt will have the support of 
both houses of Congress. Most of the problems, domes- 
tic as well as foreign, that he must face are direct con- 
sequences of the world-wide depression that followed 
the Great War. President Hoover has had some valu- 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER DELIVERS HIS FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The scene is the Lincoln Day banquet of the National Republican Club 
in New York, on the evening of February 13. Mrs. Hoover accompanied 





the President. 






able plans, but it was impossible to secure the codp« 
tion of Congress for the Hoover program as a wh 

A Republican statesman in conversation with 
present writer several weeks ago remarked that Pr. 
dent Roosevelt had only to select three or four 
portant measures, with the certainty that Congr 
would follow his lead without delay. He was cyni| 
enough to base this assurance upon the President’s pow. * 
of patronage. There are many jobs for which there are 
numerous Democratic aspirants in every Congressional 
district. Mr. Farley and the practical politicians of 
the new administration can handle the patronage in 
such a way as to lessen the danger of deadlock between 
the President and Congress. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that the Presi-- 
dent can probably secure the full support of his pro- 
gram in the extra session. That being the case, where 
can he look for advice that will strengthen him in the 
belief that he has found the features of a sound pro- 
gram, essential to meet the conditions that confront us? 

If President Roosevelt can smooth out the European 
debt contrcversy, he will have performed something 
like a miracle at the outset. But what will he do to 
relieve unemployment? What final decision will he 
reach regarding some measure to improve the level of 
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farm prices? We can all agree that agriculture should 
have low rates of interest and ample time extension for 
payment of principal. But Mr. Roosevelt is supposed 
to have committed his administration in advance to a 
policy of subsidizing agriculture, such as that of the 
pending allotment bill. 

We are publishing an article by Senator Dickinson 
of Iowa, than whom no public man is a better friend or 
a stauncher champion of the farming interests. Mr. 
Dickinson does not believe that this allotment measure 
as drawn up could be applied without almost insuper- 
able difficulties of detail. Our readers will find an- 
other article in this issue by Mr. Clarence Poe, emi- 
nent throughout the South as an agricultural editor and 
a publicist of international outlook. Mr. Poe believes 
that it would be more feasible to make the dollar fit 
the level of commodity prices than to bring the prices 
of things in general back to a normal level such as that 
of the year 1926. 

Mr. Poe is no paper-money inflationist. He would 
adhere to the gold standard at least for the present. 
But he is strongly inclined to support the view that the 
gold content of the dollar (gold being deposited in bars 
and remaining uncoined) should be changed from time 
to time to keep the standard of value at approximately 
the level of average prices as shown by some reliable 
index. Congress of late has shown itself almost, if not 
quite, at the point of issuing several billion dollars of 
paper money on the Patman plan, or else of buying 
and storing quantities of silver bullion to secure issues 
of legal-tender silver certificates. 

Many of the European countries have abandoned the 
gold standard under the leadership of Great Britain. 
The English government has no intention at present 
of resuming gold payments on any basis. The ex- 
change value of the pound sterling (formerly about 
$4.86) stood last month at about $3.42. Just how 
this decline affects the purchasing power of wages in 
England, and the cost of producing goods for export, 
is not as easy a question to answer as it might seem 
upon its face. 

A measure was pending in Congress last session to 
authorize increase of specific tariff rates to meet import 
conditions as affected by depreciated currencies in for- 
eign countries. Mr. O’Brien and Dr. Page, of the 
tariff commission, testified that ic could not be clearly 
shown, as yet, that we were being flooded with foreign 
goods produced at lowered cost by. reason of the in- 
flated currencies. 

There is to be a world-wide discussion of these prob- 
lems of monetary standards in the near future. Amer- 
ican policy ought not to be uncertain or drifting as 
regards the basis of exchange and payment. It would 
be important to know just what ground President 
Roosevelt will stand upon, as he deals with this puz- 
zling array of financial and monetary topics. 

By nature our new President is optimistic and ener- 
getic. He thinks that we have done penance long 
enough, and that we might as well rid ourselves of 


the sackcloth and ashes, and deck ourselves in the 


cheerful apparel of budding springtime. Mr. Roose- 
velt will be in hearty accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Senator Dickinson in his article on the 
American farm family. He has firm belief in the value 
of our rural civilization, and holds that it can be 
maintained in its traditional strength, with all modern 
improvements added to earlier: elements of stability. 
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Beginning with the industrial expansion of the war 
period, millions of our people left the farms and coun- 
try villages to earn good wages and enjoy the advan- 
tages of life in commercial and manufacturing centers. 
By the hundreds of thousands those people have been 
going back to the country. Their object is to live in 
safety and comfort, rather than to increase the surplus 
of farm products. From the broad social point of view, 
this “back to the farm” movement should be encour- 
aged in every reasonable way. ‘Taxes on real estate 
can be greatly reduced, if not abolished, without in- 
jury to organized community life. 

A large majority of the state legislatures were in 
session last month, and almost without exception they 
were dealing with their separate problems of economy, 
taxation, unemployment, and temporary relief. Many 
of the Governors are new men in their present posi- 
tions and—referring to them as a group—they show 
more than common vigor, energy and intelligence as 
they survey the conditions that lie about them in their 
respective commonwealths. Inauguration day at Wash- 
ington falls on Saturday, March 4, and a large pro- 
portion of the Governors with their official attendants 
will take part in a celebration that, under Admiral 
Cary Grayson’s direction, was expected to bring to 
Washington the largest number of visitors in the his- 
tory of such occasions. 

It was a happy thought on the part of Mr. Roose- 
velt to invite the Governors of all the states to attend 
a White House conference on Monday the 6th. Final 
conclusions upon a wise division of taxation resources 
between the federal and state governments could not 
well be improvised during the hours of a one-day con- 
ference; but there could be valuable expressions upon 
many topics. Committees could be appointed to make 
later reports upon assigned topics. To a certain ex- 
tent the conference might aid the President as he pre- 
pares himself to make recommendations to the extra 
session of Congress. It is possible, also, that the 
Governors might help him to verify or revise his pres- 
ent views as to what should be done about war debts 
in view of the trends of American public opinion. 


IN HIS NOTABLE monthly Letter 
on economic and financial condi- 
tions, issued by the National City 
Bank of New York, Mr. George 
E. Roberts calls renewed atten- 
tion to the disastrous effects upon American farm and 
business interests of the breakdown of stable curren- 
cies in foreign countries. “When the common stand- 
ard is abandoned,” says Mr. Roberts, “and the cur- 
rency is divorced from gold, there is no barrier to a 
competition in depreciation among the various coun- 
tries; and voluntarily or involuntarily the countries 
move in that direction. In December the Union of 
South Africa suspended gold payments and allowed its 
currency to depreciate, and within the past month 
the government of New Zealand has altered the ex- 
change rate on London from 9 to 25 per cent. discount 
on sterling.” 

This means, as Mr. Roberts explains, that New Zea- 
land agricultural producers will get higher prices in 
their own depreciated currency, while being able to 
sell in Europe or America at lower prices in gold. But 
other exporting countries will be playing the same 
game against New Zealand. ‘Meanwhile a new and 
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depressing competition is brought to bear against the 
world prices for wool, butter, meats and the other 
products which New Zealand exports, and naturally 
those products of the United States entering the world 
markets will be affected. The whole matter illustrates 
that limits of competitive currency depreciation can 
never be set; the only absolute limit would be the 
worthlessness of all currencies.” 

In his previous Letter for the month of January, 
Mr. Roberts had given several examples of the effects 
of depreciation of foreign currencies upon the trade of 

the United States, including the concentration of the 
world demand for wheat upon the Canadian, Argen- 
tine, and Australian markets; a diversion of American 
ocean travel to Canadian lines; and the increase in 
imports of certain manufactured articles. 

In his February Letter Mr. Roberts gives additional 
illustrations of the hazardous and harmful effects upon 
American business caused by the lack of fixed rela- 
tionships in the currencies of different countries. Be- 
sides these disturbances, due to currency inflation, 
there are additional vexations caused by “governmental 
interference with trade in an unprecedented degree.” 
Mr. Roberts states that heavy steers have been selling 
in the Argentine markets at prices equivalent to 1 cent 
a pound in our money, and choice young steers at 1.8 
cent. “The principal explanation is in the meat trade 
provisions of the Ottawa agreement, which are de- 
signed to stimulate production within the British em- 
pire at the expense of the present sources of supply.” 

Declaring that distress in this country makes it im- 
perative to seek relief from these harmful trade situa- 
tions, Mr. Roberts firmly dismisses the idea that we 
can isolate ourselves in a self-contained economic sys- 
tem. In an extended part of his February Letter 
he deals exhaustively with the subject of monetary 
inflation, and condemns proposals for American cur- 
rency depreciation as futile and disastrous. On the 
other hand, he sets forth “the advantages of a pro- 
gram of codperation and mutual concession in dealing 
with the causes of trade disorder and currency con- 
fusion, and of measures that would rouse confidence 
rather than alarm in capital, and put the idle currency 
and credit of the country to work.” 

Mr. Roberts would relieve pressure upon the ex- 
changes by adjustment of inter-governmental debts. He 
would reduce government expenditure and _ taxation. 
He would balance budgets both national and _ local. 
He would seek to adjust wages and prices in certain 
fields of employment. He holds that there can be 
no magic method or sleight-of-hand trick by which 
the depression can be overcome. He does believe, 
however, that we could get out of our troubles quite 
speedily even if we did nothing more than adjust the 
debts and balance the federal budget. 

When Mr. Roberts writes about monetary stand- 
ards, his words carry more weight than those of al- 
most any other student of that subject. He is not 
the victim of narrow views such as are attributed by 
the West to Wall Street bankers. Mr. Roberts is 
an Iowa man who was influential in that state before 
he went to Washington as Superintendent of the United 
States Mint, and before he became known as a world- 
wide authority upon all phases of the money question. 
In the Letter from which we have been quoting, he 
presents what is probably the best reasoned argument 
that is now available for the law-makers at Washing- 
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ton against pending proposals for dealing with the 
price level by means of sudden changes in the volume 
of currency, or reductions in the intrinsic value of the 
monetary standard. 

He challenges the assumption that paralyzed industry 
and extremely low price levels must be permanent un- 
less corrected by legislation. ‘“On the contrary there 
is good reason to believe that this depression, like all 
that have preceded it, will be cleared up by the free play 
of economic forces if such are not nullified by ill-advised 
legislation.” He is not fanatical, however, in his devo- 
tion to the monetary status quo. He admits that “the 
last word has not been said about money, the standard 
of value, or banking.” “The standard of value is a 
subject for scientific study, and international codpera- 
tion. The interests of nations are not in conflict upon 
this subject; for the main object with all is to obtain 
stability of relationships.” 

This distinguished authority does not minimize the 
almost incalculable harm that came to the country 
through lack of any effective control over the wild 
orgy of speculation on the New York Stock Exchange, 
that was promoted by all the banks of the United States 
with participation on the part of many other countries. 


THE FISCAL YEAR which ends with 


A Budget the month of June will not find 
Still Out the current accounts of the Unit- 
of Balance ed States Government in a satis- 


factory condition. The House of 
Representatives in the winter and spring of 1932 re- 
fused to follow the lead of its own Ways and Means 
Committee. It rejected sound plans of taxation and 
refused to make economies as recommended. For three 
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Uncle Sam has been borrowing steadily and in large 
sums to meet actual expenditures. As of June 30, 1930, 
the gross debt of the United States was $16,185,000,000. 
For June 30, 1931, the figure was $16,801,000,000. It 
had increased as of June 30, 1932, to $19,487,000,000. 
Appropriations for the current fiscal year have been 
larger than in any previous year since 1921, while or- 
dinary receipts have been much smaller. The receipts 


for 1932 (fiscal year ending with June) were less than | 


half those of 1930 and previous years, while the appro- 
priations were decidedly larger. The gross public debt 
next June will show marked increase over the figure of 
one year ago. 

It should be explained that certain special items 
swelled the 1932 total of appropriations. One of these 
was the initial half billion dollars advanced to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Another was a fresh 
subscription of one hundred and twenty-five millions 
to the stock. of the Federal Land Banks. The aggregate 
of various payments to veterans came to about one 
billion dollars. The agricultural marketing fund, which 
had received $190,000,000 in 1931, obtained $136,000- 
000 in 1932. Appropriations for the fiscal year that is 
to end four months hence are summed up as amounting 
exactly to $5,785,252,642. 

Readers should understand that the large increases 
for the current year are not due to expenditures in the 
ordinary sense. The total figure includes further large 
sums advanced by the Treasury to the R.F.C. These 
sums have in turn been loaned to state governments for 
relief purposes, and also to banks, railroads, insurance 
companies, agricultural corporations, and various other 
agencies for the support of credit in this period of ex- 
treme business depression. 

It is reasonable to expect that most of the money 
loaned by the R. F, C, will be repaid with interest in 
due time. All such advances made by the Government 
are properly chargeable to gross indebtedness. No one 
expects that they are to be covered by regular receipts 
from taxation. But it is true that the ordinary budget 
ought to be balanced. This means that the Government 
should raise enough by taxation to pay its normal ex- 
penses. Only by cutting down the bills, or increasing 
the taxes, or both, can this be done. 

It had been generally supposed that the closing session 
of the Seventy-second Congress would pass a bill pro- 
viding for a sales tax to be collected from manufacturers. 
The Democratic House leaders had recommended this 
sales tax last year. The plan as revived was abandoned 
several weeks ago because the President-elect refused 
to endorse it. No influence at Washington affects the 
Congressional mind more promptly and directly than 
that which is exerted by the trade unions through the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Green and his 
associates have declared uncompromising war against 
the sales tax. Possibly Mr. Roosevelt does not wish to 
begin his administration with such a controversy on 
his hands as might result from differing views about 
this form of taxation. Mr. Green holds that the sales 
tax would increase the wage-earners’ cost of living. We 
are inclined to think that it would tend to increase 
the general income of wage-earners ten times as much 
as it would add to their expense account. 

It is to be borne in mind that the tax measures and 
appropriations of the session expiring on March 4 per- 
tain to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. As these 
comments were written, the financial business of the 
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session was not sufficiently completed to justify at- 
tempts to review it even in general outline. The one- 
cent gasoline tax was to be extended for another year, 
and a tax on beer of low alcoholic content was fairly 
certain to be adopted. 

Congress was not willing to face the truth regarding 
the abuses that have grown up in our system of pay- 
ments to so-called veterans; and the usual aggregate 
(approaching a full billion dollars) was voted by the 
House in February without any real attempt at debate, 
or any serious show of opposition. An immediate re- 
form of this system would not, indeed, go far to bal- 
ance the budget. Yet the system will steadily grow 
worse if it is not soon made better. Every candidate 
for Congress next year should be required by his con- 
stituents to read carefully Mr. Talcott Powell’s new 
book on pensions and bonuses, entitled “Tattered Ban- 
ners.” Individual Congressmen unaided by public opin- 
ion cannot deal with the veterans’ lobby. 

The Democratic party platform promised reduced 
expenditures and a balanced budget. An overwhelming 
Democratic majority will have full swing in the extra 
session of the Seventy-third Congress that will soon 
be at work, There will also be a clear and ample 
Democratic majority in the Senate. This extra session 
will not be obliged to accept either the revenue mea- 
sures or the appropriations voted by the previous Con- 
gress. It will not be long before we shall know some- 
thing of the courage and the character—as regards vital 
public issues—of those who are assuming governmental 
power on the 4th of March. Without a thought of mere 
partisanship, we wish them the kind of success that 
men achieve who can think clearly and act decisively. 


APPROVAL OF THE so-called Lame 
Duck Amendment by state legis- 
Jatures' was as prompt and as 
nearly unanimous, after the 
sessions ‘opened in January, as 
could have been expected. Massachusetts was to have 
completed the requisite three-fourths of the states by 
action on Monday, January 23. But the Missouri law- 
makers, just for the fun of the thing, met at an early 
hour in the forenoon, adopted the Amendment in the 
wink of an eyelash, and gained credit for having 
rounded out the long deferred business changing cer- 
tain fixed dates for the meeting of Congress and the 
installation of a new President. Some states were 
negligent in notifying the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington, so that the official and permanent roster of rati- 
fication (see the page opposite) differs from the in- 
formal press dispatches of that day. 

This new Amendment gives effect to a reform that 
thoughtful men have talked about for at least two gen- 
erations. It has been urged from time to time in the 
pages of this periodical for forty years. It was bound 
to be accepted if it could reach the state legislatures ; 
but Congress was reluctant to take the initial step. 
This hesitancy had no substantial basis. It was merely 
hard to make the dash because the first Congress to be 
affected would lose two months of its two-year term, 
and presumably would also lose two months’ salary. 

The Amendment was proclaimed February 6, as a 
part of the Constitution. It goes into effect this year. 
Congress instead of meeting the first Monday in De- 
cember will now meet the first week. in January for 
each of its two regular annual sessions. The practical 


The End of 
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working of the Amendment can best be shown by ex- 
plaining its effect upon the Seventy-third Congress. 
This body will undoubtedly be called to organize and 


sit in special session very soon after Mr. Roosevelt © 


takes office. But its mandatory regular session, instead 
of beginning on the first Monday in December, 1933, 
will convene on January 3, 1934. 

A new Congress will be elected on the usual Novem- 
ber date next year. This Seventy-fourth Congress must 
meet (in accordance with the so-called Norris Amend- 
ment) in the first week of January, 1935. At that time 
the Seventy-third Congress, which was elected with Mr. 
Roosevelt last November, will end its term. For the 
first time in one hundred and forty-six years a term 
of Congress will have comprised twenty-two months 
instead of twenty-four. Henceforth for practical pur- 
poses we may regard the terms of Congress as coin- 
ciding with two calendar years; and in this respect they 
will be like terms in the popular branch of most of the 
state legislatures. 

The Amendment does -not abridge the term of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, but it shortens by a few weeks 
the four-year term of President Roosevelt. The presi- 
dential election will be held on the usual November 
date in 1936. By terms of the Amendment the new 
President must take office on January 20. The dates of 
the meeting of presidential electors and the canvassing 
of the electoral votes by Congress are not fixed in the 
Constitution, and may be changed by statute at any 
time. It is obvious that they will have to be changed 
to meet the situation that has now been created. At 


present the electors meet about two months after the 
popular voting, and the electoral vote is canvassed in 
Congress after a further interval of five weeks. It is 
the expiring Congress that has hitherto dealt with the 
electoral vote. In future, this function must be ex- 
ercised by the new Congress with as little delay as 
possible after it has organized in January. 

If. Senator Norris had succeeded in having the 
Amendment referred to the states two years earlier, it 
would have resulted in shortening Mr. Hoover’s term. 
The second regular session of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress would have begun early in January 1932, and 
it.is not likely that it would have been prolonged by 
adjournment after the November election. 

Mr. Roosevelt would have had a few weeks less time 
in which to select his Cabinet and make his plans. He 
would have found the new Congress already in session, 
and would have had to decide, for reasons of his own, 
how soon after his Inaugural Address to send his first 
annual message to Congress. His second, third and 
fourth annual messages would naturally be delivered at 
the opening of each regular session, in the first week of 
January. These changes are not merely matters of 
routine. Their bearings must be vital in many ways, as 
experience will show within a few years. It is fortunate, 
perhaps, that the Amendment is adopted at a time 
when foreign policies and domestic problems are so 
pressing that public attention can be called to the in- 
convenience of those overlapping arrangements that 
were devised to meet slow communications in the 
eighteenth century. 








THE TWENTIETH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Submitted to the States by the Secretary of State on March 8, 1932, asa 
result of action by Congress which had been completed on March 2, 1932. 


RATIFIED by State Legislatures 
as follows: 


. Virginia, March 4, 1932. 





Section |. The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end at noon on the 
twentieth day of January, and the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon on the 
third day of January, of the years in which such terms would have ended if this article had 
not been ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 


Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the third day of January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Sec. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President-elect shall become President. If a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the President- 
elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice-President-elect shall act as President until 
a President shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall 
then act as President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and 
such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 


Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the House of Representatives may choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the Senate may choose a Vice-President whenever the right of choice shall have 


devolved upon them. 
Sec. 5. Sections | and 2 shall take effect upon the fifteenth day of October following the 
ratification of this article. ; 


Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an amendment 
to the Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states within seven 
years from the date of its submission. 


The order of ratification, at the right, follows that of the State Department. 


ODonorunhwn — 


. Kentucky, March 10, 1932. 

. New York, March 11, 1932 

. Mississippi, March 16, 1932. 

. Arkansas, March 17, 1932. 

. New Jersey, March 21, 1932. 

. South Carolina, March 25, 1932. 
. Michigan, March 31, 1932. 

. Maine, April 1, 1932. 

. Rhode Island, April 14, 1932. 

. Illinois, April 21, 1932. 

. Louisiana, June 22, 1932. 

. West Virginia, July 30, 1932. 

. Pennsylvania, August II, 1932. 

. Indiana, August 15, 1932. 

. Texas, September 7, 1932. 

. Alabama, September 13, 1932. 

. California, January 4, 1933. 

. North Carolina, January 5, 1933. 
. North Dakota, January 9, 1933. 
. Minnesota, January 12, 1933. 

. Arizona, January 13, 1933. 

. Montana, January 13, 1933. 

« Oklahoma, January 13, 1933. 

. Nebraska, January 13, 1933. 

. Kansas, January 16, 1933. 

. Wyoming, January 19, 1933. 

. Delaware, January 19, 1933. 

. Washington, January 19, 1933. 
. South Dakota, January 20, 1933. 
. Idaho, January 21, 1933. 

. Ohio, January 23, 1933. 

. Utah, January 23, 1933. 

. Georgia, January 23, 1933. 


Massachusetts, January 23, 1933. 
Missouri, January 23, 1933. 
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Me THAN FOURTEEN years have passed since 
firing ceased on all battle fronts of the 
World War. Then it was the task of the statesmen to 
work out a basis for restoring a war-torn world to 
normal conditions. When we consider the terrible losses 
in the war, the inevitable bitterness and jealousies en- 
gendered, the desire for revenge, it is not strange that 
the peace treaty of Versailles was far from an ideal set- 
tlement. And it is clear that we must now, nearly four- 
teen years after the event, try to adjust the more evi- 
dent errors in the spirit of a saner viewpoint and a 
clearer understanding of all the facts. 

The newly-elected President of the United States will 
be expected to take the lead in this task of readjust- 
ment. He has courage enough to do his full share, but 
he has wisdom enough also to know that he can not 
do it single-handed. This is not a case for partisan 
politics, but for the very best and sanest judgment that 
a nation can muster. 

The editor of THe Review or Reviews, a personal 
friend, has asked me to state this problem as I see it: 
and because I believe I can render no better public 
service, I gladly comply with his request. 

As must be evident to everybody, the world is suffer- 
ing from the results of the most devastating war of 
modern times. Not only was there terrific loss of life 
and property, but the war left a large section of Europe 
bowed down by debt far beyond its ability to carry. 

Immediately after the war, Germany, through the 
device of currency inflation, wiped out the value of all 
its previous promises-to-pay, whether public or private. 
Thus people who through frugality had saved money 
and invested it in government or corporation bonds, or 
mortgages on land, had these savings written down to 
nothing. Furthermore, many people were forced to 
sell their land or buildings for almost nothing, to buy 
the wherewithal to live. 

In France, one of the victors of the war, conditions 
were nearly as bad. France had suffered from the de- 
struction of her most important industrial area. Her 
loss of man power had been tremendous. Finally, dis- 
appointed in her efforts to finance her own reparations, 
the people’s savings were cut down to 20 per cent. of 
their pre-war value by the depreciation of her money 
standard. Furthermore, the frugal French people had 
become the owners of bonds of almost every European 
nation, highly regarded before the war; and they suf- 
fered severely, and frequently lost their entire savings, 
as, for example, in Russian, Turkish, Austrian, and 
German bonds. French losses in this way exceeded 
German reparation payments, although these payments 
were calculated to meet war damage to property. 

England also lost heavily in man power, in war costs, 
and in shipping, but in recent months has suffered 
further heavy losses from the depreciation of her cur- 
rency. She has suffered even more because of loans to 
her allies during the war, which she can not now collect. 
England’s loans to her allies exceeded her borrowings 
from America. 

Italy, Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, 
Turkey, Poland, and others, are suffering from the 
debt burdens of the war, and even the neutral nations 
are suffering from these causes — as well as from the 
depreciation of their money standards. 

Russia, regarded as the strongest of European nations 
in undeveloped resources, has suffered terrifically from 
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the problems growing out of the war; and her domestic 
problems have thus far been so heavy that she has not 
even considered paying her debts to other nations. 

The United States came out of the war most glori- 
ously. We had made a great name for ourselves by the 
vigor and effectiveness of our armies. In this we not 
only surprised our best friends, but completely baffled 
our opponents, who counted upon our being unable to 
muster men and munitions in time to save the situation. 
The war over, we began by assuring the powers with 
whom we had been associated that while we expected 
no territorial gains, we desired first a just and practical 
peace, and secondly the repayment of the advances 
we had made to our allies. 

Any American reviewing the situation today would 
say our demands, on the whole, were reasonable and 
proper. Now, however, it must be admitted that the 
defeated powers are physically unable to repay even 
the damage they wrought, and nothing toward the cost 
of the war. Thus, Germany’s debt to the victorious 
nations was computed by the European allied powers 
in 1921 at approximately 32 billions of dollars. This 
was scaled down very considerably by subsequent com- 
missions, and at Lausanne last summer was tentatively 
fixed at 750 millions. 

The truth is that, as a whole, every nation in Europe 
is heavily in debt as a result of the World War; but 
as Germany has no off-setting credits, she is the ulti- 
mate debtor. The United States, because she owes the 
other nations nothing, is the ultimate creditor. 

The position which the United States has taken in all 
her debt negotiations is that our lendings to the Eu- 
ropean powers—divided approximately 70 per cent. pre- 
armistice and 30 per cent. post-armistice—had nothing 
to do with the payments by Germany for reparations of 
war damage, because we shared in none of those repar- 
ations. It is, of course, true that these transactions are 
essentially separate and different, and yet it must be 
admitted that the reduction in reparations does affect 
the question of the debtors’ ability to pay. It is also 
obvious that if we believe that the peace and rehabili- 
tation of Europe as a going concern are important to 
our interests, we may be actively desirous of seeing 
Germany on her feet, even though that may cause us 
to urge France, England, Italy, and Belgium to reduce 
their claims on Germany. Indeed it has been on this 
theory that a moratorium was agreed upon, and that 
thereafter the war debts were scaled down. 


N° AMERICAN STATESMAN has any right to advo- 
cate scaling down the debts of foreign powers 
to us, except on the theory it is to our genuine advan- 
tage as creditors to yield something. Even then it 
is clearly the duty of the negotiators to work out, if it 
is possible, some basis of payment other than specie, 
if specie payments are not completely and entirely 
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practical and other payments appear to be feasible. 

This might even mean payments, in part, in goods 
bought here by the debtor nations for consumption at 
home; and, in part, in credits in their own country 
which we might expend there for our benefit on the 
theory that such payments in trade would mean more 
in stimulating business than specie payments. The 
fundamental basis of negotiations must conserve our 
own interests with an enlightened view of the whole 
situation. It is admitted by men who believe in our 
collecting every cent owed by foreign nations that the 
debts are a small matter compared with the importance 
of a general restoration of trade relations. 

There are, however, other angles of the subject which 
must be studied and which can not be ignored. Such, 
for example as (1) our tariff on imports from debtor 
nations; or (2) the effect of depreciated currencies on 
our trade; or (3) the dumping of foreign goods at less 
than cost of production; or (4) the righteousness of 
our demand that we should not be asked to reduce 
debts unless there is simultaneously a considerable re- 
duction in armaments—for, as the average man says: 
‘How can you ask for a moratorium on debts and not 
agree to a like moratorium on armaments?” 


RECOGNIZED RULE Of trade is that it pays to 

have good relations with one’s customers. 
Enormous sums are spent in advertising and in other 
ways to persuade customers to deal with the company 
or individuals who are seeking to develop their trade. 
What is called “good will,” if it amounts to anything, 
is the result of years of honest effort to build up.a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, intelligent service, willingness to 
listen to complaints, and a disposition to correct errors. 
May we not suggest that these same rules of conduct, 
based on character, should apply as between ourselves 
and foreign nations? 

Nations spend great sums to promote the trade of 
their nationals. Ocean lines are subsidized, diplomatic 
and consular bureaus are maintained, banking facilities 
encouraged, all largely with the object of promoting 
trade relations. All goes well until something happens 
rudely to shatter this picture, and that something is 
most frequently war. Pestilence, famine, earthquakes, 
all bear hard upon us; but because they are acts of God, 
there is a human impulse to allow for them and to 
restore the status quo as soon as may be. There is no 
intention to overstress this homely argument. It is a 
commonplace of good business, and must not be over- 
looked in the negotiations. 


ERTAIN difficulties are rarely realized, and they 

C are due to changed conditions brought about 

by the World War; for Americans must bear in mind 
that the World War marked an important turning point 
in the relations of the United States to Western Europe. 
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Up to the outbreak of the war, American securities, 
such as the bonds of corporations, states, and munici- 
palities, were largely owned in Europe. The interest 
charges were easily paid by us due to our constant 
large excess of exports over imports, making what is 
termed a balance of trade in our favor. So high did 
this balance run for a long series of years that it met 
the interest on these debts, gradually amortized them, 
and in addition paid most of the freight charges on the 
foreign shipping carrying our grain, cotton, and other 
goods to Europe; and on top of all this, our trade 
balance was sufficient to meet the large expenditures of 
American travelers in Europe. 

The student of this question will find that the situ- 
ation has completely reversed itself as a result of the 
World War. We are no longer debtors to Europe. 
They are in debt to us. Furthermore, our own ships 
are carrying a large share of our exports, and the 
foreigner who needs a trade balance in his favor to 
meet his obligations to us finds that the balance is 
adverse to him. Our only hope of continuing our large 
exports of raw materials and manufactured products is 
to help our customers to get on their feet and become 
purchasers. It will not help the situation for us to 
Jend to Europe unless its credit is restored. 


UCH Is sAip of three-cornered trade, as where 

Nation A buys from B, and so puts B in a 
position to buy from us. This trade is not negligible, 
but is not sufficient to meet balances due from Europe. 
One solution would come about through an increase 
in our own population by increase of births over 
deaths, or by selected immigration, to a point where 
we would no longer have so great an export surplus, 
but would become what Western Europe was for at 
least two centuries, the creditor of the world. How- 
ever, it is not our purpose to suggest a solution, but 
rather to indicate the nature of the problem. 

It is quite conceivable that we might live happily 
within ourselves, somewhat as France has done, very 
little dependent on trade with other nations; but if 
that is the correct solution of our problem, we must 
iay our plans accordingly. If, on the other hand, we 
believe in trade relations with the outside world, we 
must plan accordingly—for foreign trade is based on 
the principle of the comparative superiority of differ- 
ent countries, each in its own sphere. In other words, 
we can not. expect to be a creditor nation unless we 
suggest ways for the debtor nations to pay their ob- 
ligations. We can not export greatly in excess of our 
imports, maintaining thereby a high credit balance, 
and at the same time expect other nations to pay us 
what they owe us. 

In the years 1925-29, foreign nations paid us large 
sums on debt account in spite of the large trade balance 
in our favor; but this was only possible because our 
citizens lent to Europe, on European private and public 
credit, amounts almost exactly paralleling what our 
government received in debt installments. This method 
cf balancing trade collapsed in 1928, and was a major 
factor in bringing about the existing crisis. 

This in very condensed form is the international 
debt problem as I see it. It is difficult, but not hope- 
less. It will require good leadership, good temper, a 
willingness to look at both ‘sides of every proposal ; 
and, last but not least, the support of American and 
West European public opinion. 
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Cancellation or Repudiation 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 





Fox AT LEAST ten years I 
have been writing in 
this magazine that neither repa- 
rations nor war debts would be 
paid. Events have now reached 
the pitch where it is plain that 
the American Congress, which is 
the ultimate jury in the matter, 
will shortly have to choose be- 
tween cancelling the war debts 
and facing a foreign default 
which will amount to repudia- 
tion. In many quarters in this 








HAVING successfully ousted the gold 
standard, Britain's banking generals 
wish to surrender to it again. 


© London Daily Herald. 


That, the British have under- 
taken to do. Concomitantly 
they have made it plain that they 
will not pay for such American 
concessions in any fashion. On 
the contrary, they assert that it 
is as advantageous for the United 
States as for themselves to get 
the dead weight of debts and 
reparations out of the way, and 
to begin the task of restoring 
world trade. They have further 
indicated their own conviction 
that they cannot pay the United 








country the forthcoming nego- 
tiations between the incoming 
President and representatives of the European debtor 
nations are still discussed in terms of a bargain; abroad 
the figure of speech employed is a “clean slate and wet 
sponge.” 

The various peoples who owe us money have made 
up their minds, in the face of the existing situation in 
the world, not to pay any more of the claims arising 
from the war—whether debts or reparations. The 
governments of these peoples are controlled by public 
opinion. On the other hand the American people, who 
also control their government’s action, are similarly 
resolved not to agree to cancellation of the debts. 
Thus, on the eve of still another international con- 
ference, it is plain that there exists an uncompromising 
state of mind on the part of the nations who are to 
talk. Once more it may make agreement impossible. 

Now the time has passed in which it is useful to 
discuss the American and European points of view— 
today in complete disaccord. This is the case because 
the outcome of the Washington discussions will be de- 
termined not by the merits of the opposing opinions 
nor by compromises. The French, Belgians, and Poles 
have already defaulted. The British have announced in 
advance that they will not bargain, that they will not 
discuss possible concessions in tariffs or currency 
changes. They will, in effect, simply present the 
United States with a choice between cancellation or 
repudiation. 

In effect this intransigent position of the British is 
determined by the fact that last summer, at Lausanne, 
the British government persuaded France and the other 
creditors of Germany (who are debtors of the United 


States) to agree to a virtual cancellation of reparations. ° 


And as the British were the authors of the Lausanne 
agreement, they became responsible for its future ex- 
istence. They were bound, thereafter, to seek to give 
final effect to this reparations settlement, by persuading 
the United States to consent to bring its debt claims 
down to accord with the Lausanne terms. That would 
amount to a practical cancellation. 
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States more on the account of the 
Baldwin-Mellon settlement, now that they have for- 
given Germany reparations and their own debtors 
further payments. 

When the British made their request in December 
for a further moratorium and a new discussion of debts, 
looking to practical cancellation, the American press 
and public generally misunderstood the situation. They 
were aware of the extreme difficulties of the immediate 
British situation, and were not unwilling after con- 
sideration to discuss temporary or permanent scaling 
down of the British debt. But they were under the 
impression that nothing more was at issue than an 
ordinary transaction between an unfortunate debtor 
and an enlightened creditor. 

When the British paid and the French defaulted in 
December, after an American refusal to grant a new 
moratorium, the public opinion of the United States 
was shocked at the French course and highly laudatory 
to the British. At that moment there was disclosed 
a determination to make no concession to France, even 
to undertake reprisals where possible; but to deal gen- 
erously with the British. There was, however, no 
notion of any cancelling of the British debt. 

But the British themselves were appalled by the 
American reaction. Like the French, they were re- 
solved not to continue debt payments. They had only 
consented to meet the December 15 instalment because 
they had been informed that public opinion in the 
United States was changing rapidly; and that if there 
were no disturbing development by June, when the next 
payment was due, the United States would have been 
converted to the British view. In that way they would 
attain their major objective, which was virtual can- 
cellation without the humiliating necessity of default. 

In order to impress American opinion the more, the 
British made their payment in gold (and not in Amer- 
ican bonds as hitherto) although such a discharge of 
the obligation would have saved them $3,000,000. They 
did this because they were satisfied that the spectacle 
of a country, off the gold standard because its gold was 
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inadequate, discharging a debt in gold— 
and thus gravely reducing its gold re- 
serves—would impress the American pub- 
lic with the reality of the situation. And 
since Britain, by reason of being off the 
gold standard, was able to undersell 
America in the world markets, they be- 
lieved this detail would impress an Ameri- 
can opinion necessarily eager to see Eng- 








land back on the gold standard. 

The uproar which accompanied a 
French default, as well as the character 
of the comment upon future treatment of 
the British, constituted a great disillusion- 
ment in London. For it disclosed the fact 
that American opinion was not changing 





and that Congress was as immutably op- 
posed to cancellation as ever. For all 
practical purposes the maximum conces- | 
sion the British saw in prospect for them- 
selves was totally inadequate, for it did 
not in the slightest degree conform to the 
Lausanne agreements. 

Meantime the French, whose basic pur- 
pose was identical with the British, de- 
faulted because the penultimate note of 
Mr. Stimson to London convinced the French Chamber 
that the British were mistaken in believing American 
public opinion was changing. They saw in this note, 
which refused a promise of reconsideration after pay- 
ment, proof that America meant to go on with the 
process of debt collecting. Therefore, they concluded, 
it was useless to make one more payment in the hope 
that it would avoid bad feelings and insure reduction to 
the point of cancellation before June 15. 

When the British discovered that they had been mis- 
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By Sykes, ia the New York Evening Post. 
SLIGHTLY HANDICAPPED 


Are His Majesty's Parliament and Our Uncle's Congress acting 
as ball-and-chains in the great financial “rassling’ match? 
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By Enright, in the New York American ©. 
THE MODERN HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Congress has gone on record against cancellation. 
The alternative appears to be more unpleasant. 


taken and the French correct in their estimates of 
American opinion, they changed their whole policy. 
Concluding that it was no longer worth while to wait 
for a change of American opinion, which they had 
vainly hoped for, they undertook to forward such a 
change by telling the blunt truth. That is the basic 
explanation of the sensational remarks of Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, both at 
Leeds and in his address to the American correspon- 
dents in London. 

The British demand practical cancellation and they 
decline to bargain because, in the matter of tariffs, 
their agreements with their dominions (made at the 
Ottawa Conference) preclude special bargains now. 
They also decline to make a separate bargain with the 
United States because their contracts at Lausanne bind 
them to France and the other debtor nations. They 
have, therefore, no freedom of action. And, in addition, 
they have a fundamental community of interests with 
the European powers in getting rid both of reparations 
and of debts. 

In addition, the British decline to consider a return 
to the gold standard as quid pro quo for American debt 
concessions because, quite justly, they perceive that 
under present conditions they might not be able to 
stay there. In a word, the factors which explained 
their original fall from the gold standard remain un- 
modified. It is true that they are profiting inci- 
dentally and, at American expense, temporarily by 
their present form of currency. But it is also true that 
they cannot safely return to gold now. 

Thus, in effect, the United States now confronts a 
Europe united in the matter of debts; and a British 
Empire consolidated in the matter of tariffs. It is also 
without any resource in the matter of bringing pressure 
upon its debtors. Talk of tariff reprisals is absurd be- 
cause the United States sells more to each of the debtor 
nations than any buys from it. Thus our trade is a 
larger target, if reprisals are to be indulged in. The 
conviction that British fear of the eventual conse- 
quences of repudiation will (Continued on page 54) 
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The Future of the Farm Family 


By L. J. DICKINSON 


Prronanx 1T 1s fully real- 
ized, by reason of the 
present plight of agriculture, 
that we are an integral part of 
the world and cannot abrogate 
ourselves from world conditions. 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
when we were considering a reso- 
lution having to do with trade 
relation with Russia, Mr. Jacob 
H. Rubin of Wisconsin testified 
with reference to his experience 
in Russia under the Soviet ré- 
gime. In visiting with Mr. Ru- 
bin, he was asked the question 
as to why the Socialistic theory 
did not operate more success- 
fully in that country among the 
rural people. His reply was that 
the system did not take into ac- 
count the shortcomings of hu- 
man nature; that a Russian 
farmer given the use of land 
would raise sufficient of his products for the keep of 
himself and his family, but rarely would he produce 
any surplus to be turned over in support of the general 
Socialistic theory then in vogue in Russia. 

That same principle underlies farming under the new 
industrial program for Russia. It is true that they have 
discarded the sokhas (or wooden plow) and have adopted 
modern mechanical machinery ; and they are increasing 
the acreage. Large collective farms operated with mod- 
ern machinery have taken the place of narrow strips 
of land cultivated in the former primitive fashion. 

The striking point is that in this Socialism the farmer 
and his family have been taken from the farm-home 
and put into the workers’ apartments in centralized 
localities. They are transported to the scene of their 
labor in the morning and returned at night. The farm- 
home, therefore, is practically disappearing from the 
rural section of Russia. 

In contrast to this, during these depressed times in 
the United States our people are migrating back to the 
land. In former years it was the ambition of most men 
to become possessed of sufficient property to leave the 
farm and move to town. With the expansion of our 
industry, the industrial job with short hours and long 
evenings and high pay was then tremendously attrac- 
tive. Most of our industrial cities were built up by 
people recruited from the rural sections. 

The present depression has reversed this tendency. 
Nearly every man prefers an open space, with some 
fertile land, a little fishing, some game in the timber- 
land, a cleared plot that will raise grains and vege- 
tables, a few chickens and a cow. In these surround- 
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ings he feels quite secure, and 
can supply his family with the 
necessary provisions for the mor- 
row. The trend back to the farm 
is showing a preference for this 
type of life, rather than that in- 
volving the bread-line or charity 
headquarters in the city. It in- 
dicates determination on the 
part of the American people, as 
contrasted with the tendency in 
Russia, to preserve the farm- 
home—the backbone of civiliza- 
tion—built up under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

When the farm-home disap- 
pears, with it go many of the 
traditions dear to our civiliza- 
tion. The basic strata of our so- 
ciety were fostered, encouraged, 
and formulated in the colonial 
days when the farm-home was 
the social center of every com- 
munity. Nothing can be more essential to the security 
of our future civilization and to the maintenance of 
our representative democracy than the stability of the 
farm-home. 

It is contended that the entire trend of the day is 
against the farm, and some very convincing arguments 
can be brought forth to sustain this suggestion. On 
the other hand, an industrial civilization can be built 
up quickly and crumble in just as short a time. The 
civilization based upon a rural population has a firm 
foundation. The effort of any doctrine or philosophy 
to destroy the farm-home and take away from it those 
elements which have contributed to its strength should 
be discouraged. With all the difficulties we are facing 
in this country, we shall never see a time when we can 
abandon the principles that have made us great, for 
such an experiment as is now being tried among the 
Russian farmers. 





W E ARE Now in search of new economic doc- 
trines that will protect and promote the 
farmers of the country. It might be well to divide our 
proposals into those heretofore passed and those now 
being proposed. In consideration of the former, it is 
my belief—if the farm population is going to be main- 
tained—that the fundamental basis of farm legislation 
is that of codperative marketing which federal legis- 
lation now promotes and maintains. We can cite 
numerous examples of how farmers have been best able 
to protect themselves by such a movement. 

Recently the Nebraska Farmers’ State Exchange (a 
farmers’ codperative organization) made a statement 
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that was startling to the business world. 
With the exception of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, this concern did the largest busi- 
ness of any in the State of Nebraska, the 
turnover for one year amounting to $106,- 
000,000. Through the operation of livestock 
exchanges, grain elevators and creameries, 
instruments of this organization, the farmer 
is placed in the position of processing and 
marketing his own produce. With all the 
criticism of the Federal Marketing Act, the 
one feature of the Act against which no 
complaint has yet been found is the provi- 
sion having to do with developing and pro- 
moting codperative marketing. 

A significant statement was made recently, 
wherein it is shown that the codperative or- 
ganizations—such as the one mentioned, to- 
gether with the Land-o-Lakes Creamery, 
the National Codperative Council, the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers—are gradually as- 
suming a position of more influence, not 
alone with reference to legislation proposed 
by the farmers, but with reference to the 
marketing machinery that has to do with 
the disposition of the produce of the farmer. 
All this bears out the contention of the 
Federal Farm Board that further expansion 
of codperative marketing is the next step in 
any attempt at solution of the farmers’ 
present-day problem. 
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W: ARE NOW in a position where 
we can produce without limit. No 
longer is there fear that the food supply of 
the country will soon be exhausted, that the 
fertility of our land will soon be depleted. 
When production is assured, marketing is then the next 


| problem. Whatever may become of the present Market- 


_ ing Act, or whatever parts of such legislation shall be 


repealed, it is in the interest of farmers that the 
codperative marketing feature be preserved and en- 
couraged. It was with this in mind that Congress made 
liberal provisions and furnished ample funds whereby 
associations could receive loans at a low rate of interest 
to build up their service. 

Steady growth in the quantity of farm products 
handled by coéperative agencies has brought the volume 
of codperative business up to a significant proportion 
of the total production of many commodities. In the 
case of certain specialized products, such as walnuts and 
almonds, three-quarters or more of the total output is 
handled by such groups. Codperation has also reached 
significant proportions among producers of many types 
of fruits and vegetables. Among the more important 
farm items, nearly half of the dairy products and one- 
third of the wool was sold through codperatives in the 
past crop year. A very large proportion of the grain 
moved through local codperative elevators, and about 
one-sixth of the commercial movement was handled by 
codperative associations at terminal markets. One- 


sixth of the cotton crop was sold codperatively, and 
codperative sales of livestock were equal to one-sixth 
of the slaughter that came under federal inspection. 

In several other fields where codperation was not so 
fully developed at the time the Marketing Act was 
passed, it is now making definite progress. In tobacco, 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register © 
WeLL, DON'T DELAY TOO LONG, BOYS 


The farmer may perish while Congress selects a relief plan. 


for example, the crop sold codperatively advanced from 
under 2 per cent. in 1929 to about 6 per cent. in 1931, 
and the number of members in active associations in- 
creased from 9,200 in 1929 to more than 50,000 in 1932. 

Most reliable evidence of the value of codperative 
organization to farmers is the increase in grower mem- 
bership in these associations, from 650,000 in 1915 to 
3,000,000 in 1931-32. Allowing for duplication arising 
from the fact that one producer often belongs to more 
than one association, probably 2,100,000 farmers (more 
than one-third of the total number in the United States) 
are now cooperatives. The volume of business handled 
cooperatively during the past crop year amounting to 
$1,925,000,000, or about 20 per cent. of the total far- 
mers’ cash income in the country. Further expert ap- 
praisal of the significance of the codperative marketing 
movement is evident in the violent attacks on it by 
private handlers and processors of farm products. These 
interests, long accustomed to squeezing profit margins 
out of farmers, now see the practice threatened by far- 
mers’ marketing organizations. They obviously trace 
the future development of the coéperative movement in 
the handwriting on the wail, and like the farmers they 
are in a position to gauge accurately its present effec- 
tiveness and future potentialities. 

The outstanding contribution that can be made by 
codperatives is to inject into local markets a degree of 
organization among sellers comparable with that which 
exists among buyers. In the absence of codperative 
associations, farmers in many communities are forced 
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to sell their produce to a small group of highly organ- 
ized buyers, who can set prices below those justified 
by the total demand and supply situation. Codpera- 
tion means organization for farmers. Only through 
such organization can individual producers attain equal- 
ity of bargaining power with the highly organized buy- 
ers to whom they must sell their products. 

With the proper development of codperative market- 
ing comes the influence of the 


ists when they fall into the hands of politicians.” The 
trouble with most plans suggested for the relief of dis- 
tress among the farmers is that they are worked out 
from the viewpoint of the idealist, with little reference 
to their practical application among farmers, and with 
no reference at all to the possibility of formulating the 
suggestions into legislation that is permissible under 
the Constitution and possible of passage. It is an 
easy matter to say that a certain 
thing should be done; it is much 





producer on price. If sufficient 
amount of a commodity is in con- 
trol of one organization, its price 
influence cannot be ignored. 
Along with price, comes standard- 
ization of the product to meet the 
particular demands of the con- 
sumers. It is only by showing the 
successful operation of codpera- 
tive marketing in certain lines 
that the producers of other lines 
can be persuaded to accept and 
promote the doctrine. Funda- 
mentally, it is the best basis of 
encouragement to the producers 
of food products at the present 
time. 

In addition to this, we have 
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harder to say just how, legisla- 
tively, it can be done. 

It should be recalled that only 
recently a storm of protest arose 
when a suggestion was made that 
every third row of cotton should 
be plowed up, and every third 
acre of wheat should be left un- 
cultivated. Now the Domestic 
Allotment Plan provides for the 
reduction of acreage in the vari- 
ous crops proposed and reduction 
in the tonnage of the products. 
Certificates can be given, through 
the authority of the Government, 
as a premium for such reduction. 
This action on the part of the 
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farm financing which has to do 
with the Federal Land Banks and 
their loans upon the farms, the 
intermediate credit handling mer- 
chandise offered for market, and the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation for feed loans. Finance makes up another 
chapter, but it is my hope that whatever is done the 
Land Bank system will be kept on a safe and sound 
basis for the future; and that farms will be restored 
to such standing that bonds based upon farm mortgages 
will find ready sale on the market without Government 
guarantee. The Government cannot engage in any sys- 
tem of farm financing that is not self-sustaining. In 
other words, it should be the duty of the Government 
to direct, and possibly lead the way, but not to furnish 
the money except in initiating the system. 

Most encouraging at the moment is the announce- 
ment that the large holding companies are to cease 
foreclosures and reach such adjustments as the in- 
dividual loans may require. This action is producing a 
new psychology among the borrowers and giving new 
hope. 


W: NOW HAVE numerous suggestions with ref- 
erence to the plight of the farmer, which is 
very severe. He is the subject of every adverse reaction 
in the economics of the country. He is less able to 
protect himself, and for this reason suffers more than 
others. We are now debating the problem of further 
relief legislation. We have had such suggestions as the 
old equalization fee, which always brought the produce 
of the farmer within control on delivery into interstate 


commerce. We have the debenture plan, which has to 


do only with the exports of our surplus products, and 
we have the Domestic Allotment Plan. Apparently the 
latter suggestion, by reason of the political recognition 


and approval is receiving the most consideration. 
Just recently, one of the leading writers suggested: 


“The Farm Bill (Domestic Allotment Plan) in’ the 
House is a very good example of what happens to ideal- 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THE CRISIS AT MEAL-TIME 


farmer is voluntary; but in order 
to share in the adjustment bene- 
fits he must be able to prove that 
he has made such reduction. The 
hearings on this legislation indicate that the processor 
will not be able to stand this charge; and that in the 
end, to the extent that the farmer is benefited, the con- 
sumer or general public must pay the price. 


Posner TRADITION can be overcome. It is con- 
tended that “the history of five thousand years 
of agriculture fails to record one single example of 
valorization in agriculture which helped the farmer as 
much as it hurt him.” 

If the Domestic Allotment Plan has the effect of 
limiting acreage, it will succeed. If, on the other hand, 
it disturbs the marketing machinery, discourages the 
processor, or offends the consumer, it must be ap- 
proached with care. 

Summarizing, we can safely say that: 

(1) The family on the farm supplying its own needs 
is a better guarantee to the stability of our institutions 
than the sky-scrapers of our cities. 

(2) Codperative marketing has demonstrated its 
beneficial effects, and expansion of the movement is the 
most helpful sign in farm movements today. 

(3) Further legislation is still uncertain of passage 
and doubtful in benefits. 

The farm family of the future is secure in possessing 
the advantages of our early forefathers. We cannot 
expect them to be thus content. Additional advan- 
tages are demanded and warranted. An adjustment 
period is ahead of us. Governmental panaceas are im- 
possible, but directing legislation can be of assistance. 
Just now we are confused because the demands are be- 
yond possibilities. 

However, unless the farm home can be made more 
secure, and its standard of living maintained, a century 
of time will not suffice to erase the dire effects of this 
present economic collapse. 
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WHY permit our national standard 

of value—the dollar—to be as vari- 

able as a bushel measure that is 

sometimes 3 pecks, sometimes 5 
pecks, in capacity? 


Fox BUSINESS RECOVERY, One of America’s great- 
est needs is stable money—an “honest dollar.” 
And fortunately American business and American 
agriculture seem ready—or almost ready—to unite in 
this demand. 

To find out just what the farmer wants, let us ex- 
amine the resolutions adopted at the recent annual 
meetings of the two most powerful national farm or- 
ganizations: the American Farm Bureau and the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Meeting in Winston-Salem, on November 24, the 
Grange declared for a national monetary policy which 
will “secure restoration of the wholesale price average 
of 1926 as computed by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the stabilization of the price level 
as nearly as practicable at that point.” 

Two weeks later, in Chicago, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation likewise set forth the following as 
the fundamental objective to be sought for: “That the 
index figure of the average commodity prices prevailing 
from 1920 to 1929 shall be adopted as the base for 
calculation at 100; and, that it shall be the policy of 
the United States to establish and maintain the com- 
modity price level at that point as near as is humanly 
possible.” 

It will be noticed that the Grange suggests stabilizing 
the dollar on the basis of 


America Needs Stable Money 






By CLARENCE POE 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist; 
Member, Agricultural Committee, U. S$. Chamber of Commerce 


United States Chamber of Commerce told the American 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents that five 
things are absolutely necessary for business recovery, 
No. 4 being as follows: “That we have a dollar whose 
purchasing power neither markedly increases nor de- 
creases through a reasonable period of years; that is, 
a dollar whose value remains substantially constant 
with the general price index of commodities.” 

It is the journalistic spokesman of a great group of 
American business men, and not farmers, but the Busi- 
ness Week of New York City said recently: ‘The only 
remaining road to recovery for ourselves and the world 
is by concerted and courageous action, through gov- 
ernments and central banks, to raise the commodity 
price level and reduce the value of gold to the level at 
which it was when the bulk of the world’s public and 
private debt burdens were contracted. Otherwise uni- 
versal bankruptcy, default, and repudiation are un- 
avoidable.” 

In our recent national campaign both major political 
parties declared for a “sound currency.” The latest 
edition of Webstez’s International Dictionary carrying 
the term defines it as follows: 


Sound currency, a currency whose actual value is the same 
as its nominal value; a currency which does not deteriorate 
or depreciate or fluctuate in comparison with the standard of 
values. 


Judged by this standard, I submit that we now have 
no sound currency. We have no stable currency. We 
have no currency “which does not fluctuate in com- 
parison with the standard of values if we accept either 


commodity prices or general purchasing power as a 
standard.” We not only have no such sound currency 


now, but we have not had 





1926 prices, and the Farm 
Bureau on the basis of 
average 1920-29 prices. 
But 1926 prices were al- 
most identically the 1920- 
29 average, so there is no 
conflict here. 





HOW THE DOLLAR HAS CHANGED 


1920 ES $.65 
92 i $1.00 
933 es $63 


one for years. 

Consider what Dr. E. W. 
Kemmerer, the _ distin- 
guished Princeton Univer- 
sity economist, said at a 
meeting of the Stable 
Money Association five 








So much for the voice of 
organized agriculture. Now let us consider a few 
typical business opinions, He is reputedly the wealth- 
iest man in America; but just thirty days before the 
National Grange meeting Mr. Henry Ford said: “The 
next big job is to improve the money system. I am 
convinced that our money system is antiquated. We 
have plenty of men and plenty of material; but money, 
which is not so important as men or material, is hold- 
ing up progress.” 

He is head of America’s greatest business organiza- 
tion, but the next week after the American Farm 
Bureau met, President Henry I. Harriman of the 
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years ago: 

“There is probably no defect in the world’s economic 
organization today more serious than the fact that we 
use as our unit of value not a thing with a fixed value 
but a fixed weight of gold with a widely varying value. 
In a little less than a half century here in the United 
States we have seen our yardstick of value—namely, 
the value of a gold dollar—exhibit the following gyra- 
tions: From 1879 to 1896 it rose 27 per cent.; from 
1896 to 1920 it fell 70 per cent.; from 1920 to Septem- 
ber, 1927, it rose 56 per cent. “If, figuratively speak- 
ing, we say that the yard-stick of value was 36 inches 
long in 1879, when the United States returned to the 
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gold standard, then it was 46 inches long in 1896, 13.5 
inches long in 1920, and is 21 inches long today.” 

And since 1927 the situation then so effectively de- 
scribed by Dr. Kemmerer has not improved. Rather it 
has steadily ge~e from bad to worse, as is proved by 
the official statistics of the Department of Labor, show- 
ing the purchasing power of the dollar expressed in 
terms of wholesale. prices of 784 com- 








which in 1928 would buy only 90 per cent. as much 
goods as in pre-war days, dropped to a ratio of 80 per 
cent. in 1930, to 63 in 1931, and now to 50. Only a 
few weeks ago a Mid-West banker summarized the 
iniquity of the farmer’s present debt-burden by saying: 
“Tn our country farmers are loaded with debts— 
mortgages they contracted back in 1918 and 1919. 
Wheat that was $3.31 then is 47 cents 














modities (properly weighted), taking now. Rye $1.90 then, 30 cents now. 
average 1926 prices as 100 or $1. See THE FLUCTUATING Then oats brought $1; now 18 cents. 
the figures in the box at the right. DOLLAR Corn, $1.60; now, 30 cents. Hogs, 23 

What could be more eloquent than ae rome cents a pound then; 4 cents now. But 
this table, in proving that we have no Year Power of $1 the farmer’s mortgage still remains. He 
stable standard of values or purchasing 1916 ..seeseeeee $1.17 pays, nominally, from 5; 7 per cent. 
power—no “sound currency that does erate ac sia es on it. 
not deteriorate or depreciate or fluctuate —-.. ns “But, as a matter of fact, he must pay 
in comparison with the standard of 1920........... 68 from 25 to 35 per cent., because he has 
values”? We have a standard of time 1921........... 1.02 got to sell five times as much produce 
that never varies—the hour; a standard ere 1.03 now to pay that interest as he did at the 
of length that never varies—the yard; a Oe 99 peak. If he borrowed $5000 back there 
standard for liquids that never varies— a LOC 1.02 in the peak days, he borrowed the equiv- 
the gallon; a standard for measuring 1925 ......eeen, 95 alent of 1515 bushels of wheat. But to 
corn and wheat that never varies—the 1926 «ss. sseseee 1.00 pay off the same $5000 now takes 10,640 
bushel. SORE 4 swe vnens 1.05 bushels of wheat.” 

And yet our national standard of value a shapes ne Of course this is an extreme illustra- 
—the dollar—in real purchasing power, —- | eae tion, but the general principle applies in 
interpreted in terms of what it will buy, 2533 Chen.) .... a0 millions of cases. The difference is one 
we permit to be as variable as would be a 1931 (Dec.) .... 1.41 of degree rather than kind. When a 
yardstick sometimes 18, sometimes 24, 1932 (Mar.).... 1.50 debt is contracted and the dollars loaned 
and sometimes 36 inches long; as vari- 1932 (Sept.).... 1.53 represent 10 bales of cotton or 500 
able as would be a bushel measure some- 1933 (Jan.14-21) 1.63 bushels of wheat, it is immoral for the 
times 2 pecks, sometimes 3 pecks, some- governments and financial systems of 


times 4 pecks in capacity; as variable as 
if we had hours sometimes 30, sometimes 45, and some- 
times 60 minutes in length. 

President Hoover recently quoted Daniel Webster’s 
declaration: ‘The prosperity of the working people lives, 
moves, and has its being in established credit and a steady 
medium of payment.” Certainly nothing could be less 
“steady” or “established” than a medium of payment 
varying as shockingly as the value of a dollar in terms 
of general commodities. We find the financial commit- 
tee of the League of Nations reporting that whereas in 
1928 it took 100 units of commodities to pay a debt of 
100 gold units, today it requires 170 units of commodi- 
ties. We find that it takes 278 per cent. as much farm 
products to pay an average Federal Land Bank debt or 
interest-payment as when the debt was created. And 
who can deny that these penalties represent a ghastly 
and flagrant perversion of essential morality? 

As C. V. Gregory says: “If Congress had passed a 
law in 1926 requiring every debtor to pay back $1.50 
for every $1 he had borrowed, besides interest, we 
would have had a revolution. Yet that is just what 
deflation has done. Suppose Congress had passed a 
law in 1926 doubling the size of the bushel basket, 
or the number of pounds in a bushel, and had told us 
that in measuring out products to pay our debts we 
must give the same number of bushels of grain, but 
measure it out in these new and enlarged bushel 
baskets. By failing to take action to stabilize the 
value of money Congress has done what amounts to the 
same thing.” 

All business has suffered from this disastrous situ- 
ation, but agriculture more than any other industry, 
because the price of farm products has dropped out of 
proportion to all other commodities. Farm products, 
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the earth to make it so that the creditor 
collects dollars which represent 30 bales of cotton or 
1500 bushels of wheat (and in similar proportions as 
regards all other commodities). In addition all interest 
payments have been correspondingly increased. When 
this happens a robbery has been permitted as essen- 
tially immoral as the burglary of a home, or the holdup 
of a train, or any pocketpicking by modern thieves 
and gangsters. 

When such a system results in the loss of homes, the 
destruction of educational opportunity for boys and 
girls, the failure of the sick to receive proper medical 
and hospital treatment, and the engulfing of millions 
in unjustifiable misery, the situation indeed cries aloud 
for remedy. 


HAT IS THE remedy? Not the abolition of 

the gold standard, in the opinion of leaders 
in agriculture and business, but the maintenance of 
the gold standard with adjustment to the commodity 
index to insure stability as “the only way to perpetuate 
the gold standard,” in the language of the American 
Farm Bureau. 

The organized farmers of America are asking for no 
fiat money, no printing-press money, no 16-to-1 free 
silver. They are asking for a money system stabilized 
on the basis of the average purchasing power of a dollar 


' in the years 1920-30, when most of America’s stagger- 


ing burden of public and private debt was created. 
Gold as a basis for currency could still be maintained, 
but the quantity of gold in the dollar would be ad- 
justed to a commodity index. No doubt there are 
several methods by which such a stable currency or 
sound currency, may be established. 

For example, instead of (Continued on page 52) 
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ANONYMOUS 


T= LATEST ANNUAL report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated December 1, 
1932, contains the following sentences: 


From various sources there is now constant re- 
iteration of the charge that the railroads are 
"shackled" by unduly burdensome and restrictive 
regulation. For the most part this charge is made 
in general terms without specification or particu- 
lars. So couched, the attack is not helpful. If the 
railroads believe that they are subjected to unduly 
burdensome and restrictive regulation, the sound 
course to pursue is to ask the appropriate authori- 
ties for definite relief, specifying precisely what 
they deem to be objectionable. 


It is coincident that there was published, in the Re- 
view OF Reviews for April, 1932, an article under the 
title “Prosperity for Shackled Railroads.” While the 
writer cannot pretend to speak for “the railroads”’— 
which have designated no spokesman—and voices per- 
sonal opinions only, the subject is too important to be 
left in a condition of indefiniteness. 

Criticism of the statutory system of regulation must 
not be construed as criticism of regulative action under 
that system, much less as criticism of the personnel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The writer be- 
lieves that a commission of eleven members is much too 
large, and that there is a degree of waste and inefficiency 
in nearly all governmental activities. These defects 
aside, the present Commission, and its force of about 
2400 employees, merit all praise. The Government pos- 
sesses no agency that is more suitably manned, more 
wise and disinterested, so little influenced by the banali- 
ties of partisanship. The observed defects of regulation 
are inherent, they lie far deeper than mere questions of 
judgment in selection of appointees and employees. 

At the moment, one of the most unanswerable at- 
tacks upon the system of regulation emanates from the 
Commission itself in a decision made December 27, 
1932. A southwestern railroad, in the interest of econo- 
my and efficiency, applied to the Commission for per- 
mission to lease an wholly owned subsidiary, something 
that the law forbids unless official consent is first ob- 
tained. Such consent was denied, the Commission di- 
viding six (against) to five (for), unless the lessee 
would agree to perpetuate the wastes that it was seek- 
ing to avoid. The chief dissenting opinion says: 


The uncontradicted evidence here is that the waste of 
carrier assets . . . amounts, in what is considered a normal 
year to over $81,000. This is at the-rate of $1,000 per 
mile per year. . . . We should be careful that our actions 
do not cause waste or unnecessarily prevent its elimina- 
tion . . . the waste caused .. . constitutes an undue 
burden upon interstate commerce. 


Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, in a separate dissenting 
opinion, characterized the action of the majority as forc- 
ing “an entirely unnecessary expense of about $81,000 
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@ ARE the railroads "shackled'’? 
There seems to be some controversy 
over the facts. The author of this 
article prefers to remain anonymous, 
to let his argument speak for itself. 
Obviously he is a railroad official 

experienced also in law. 


per year.” The five commissioners who favored the 
economy proposed by the applicant were B. H. Meyer, 
Joseph B. Eastman, Claude R. Porter, Hugh M. Tate, 
and Charles D. Mahaffie. It may be said that this is a 
mere question of personnel, as one other commissioner 
on the side of economy would have saved the situation. 
But such an answer is superficial in the extreme; the 
real defect is that power to enforce such a perpetuation 
of waste should be vested in any group of men. 

In the Review or Reviews article referred to it was 
said that: 

Trucks travel along the highways and boats ply up and 
down the rivers which have been made navigable at 
heavy cost to the taxpayers. All these take traffic away 
from the railroads by making competitive rates and 
changing them, when necessary, from day to day or even 
several times during the same day. But the railroads can 
change their rates only after thirty days’ notice or by 
special permission from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and in any case the change may be suspended pend- 
ing an hearing, and this suspension may continue as long 
as seven months. 

A large proportion of all the freight traffic moved in 
the United States is forwarded by whatever route or 
carrier can offer the lowest rate. In other words the 
carrying trade, as to such traffic, is sharply competitive 
and the competition is exclusively a competition of 
rates. Every interstate railroad is bound by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to give thirty days’ public notice 
of every change in rates unless, in a special instance, it 
first obtains permission from the Commission to make 
a specific change on shorter notice. Such permission is 
difficult to obtain, and at best the application and pro- 
cedure involved create material delay. No motor ve- 
hicle competing with a railroad and no carrier over any 
water route (unless, in the case of a carrier by water, it 
is controlled by a railroad) is similarly restricted or re- 
quired to give notice of any kind of change in its rates. 

Water competition is not confined to port-to-port 
traffic; if it were, most carriers by water would starve 
for lack of business. For a great portion of the traffic 
on which they exist, water carriers go far into the in- 
terior, hundreds and even thousands of miles from their 
ports; and by inducing out-of-direction shipments by 
motor or rail to the ports, they divert the movement 
from the natural rail routes. To achieve this, they ac- 
cept for themselves any sum that will leave the total 
charge, from origin to destination, sufficiently below the 
all-rail rate to be attractive to the shipper. 
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If the natural all-rail route wishes to meet the compe- 
tition by reducing its rate, it must (1) give thirty days’ 
notice or (2) obtain the consent of the Commission to 
shorter notice, and (3) reduce its intermediate rates to 
or below the level of the through rate or (4) obtain 
specific exemption in a special case. While all this is 
going on, if the railroad considers that there is sufficient 
prospect of success in its endeavor to move at all, the 
competitive and unregulated carrier is continuing to 
move the traffic. 

If at the end of such process the railroad is authorized 
to meet the competitive rate, the water carrier can and 
usually does make a further reduction, retains the traf- 
fic, and the railroad is in precisely the situation in which 
it was at the beginning. Moreover, the railroad is al- 
ways faced by the provisions of law (1) that a rate re- 
duced to meet water competition can never be advanced, 
unless after hearing the Commission finds that condi- 
tions have changed and gives its consent; and (2) that 
it must not give any advantage which the Commission 
may regard as unfair to any person, place, or kind of 
property, over any other person, place, or property. 


¥ THIs is not shackling regulation, the writer does 
not know what that term implies. If such regu- 
lation is not harmful to the railroad industry, if it bene- 
fits anyone save competitive carriers by water or high- 
way, he is ignorant of the facts. Nor does he believe 
that it would be effective or beneficial to the country to 
attempt to relieve the injustice by applying equivalent 
restrictions to trucks, barges, and steamboats. To do so 
would be merely to enlarge the attack upon the trans- 
portation industry and to favor all other industries at 
its expense. The evils of excessive restrictions are not 
to be remedied by more restrictions. Why permit the 
manufacturer, jobber, and retailer of (say) radios un- 
limited freedom as to prices, price changes, and profits, 
and give him a special tribunal to regulate, in his inter- 
est, the charges of those who transport the commodity 
in which he deals? 

If the owner of real estate undertakes an excavation 
that threatens lives by impairing the stability of an 
adjacent dwelling, the injury threatened is irreparable 
and beyond the power of any court of law to redress. 
If organized oppression seeks to destroy the occupation 
of an individual, from which he derives a living for 
himself and his family, or to crush an enterprise that is 
economically sound, the case is the same. And to safe- 
guard such situations the great domain of equity juris- 
prudence was created and the Chancellor (as Keeper of 
the King’s Conscience) was endowed with the tremen- 
dous authority that rests upon power to punish for con- 
tempt and is exercised through the preliminary writ of 
injunction. It is an order to maintain the existing status 
until there can be a final determination of the respec- 
tive rights. | But no preliminary injunction is ever 
granted unless the party applying for it secures the 
party against whom it issues by a bond of full indem- 
nity, in case it is ultimately determined that the re- 
strained act was within the lawful rights of the enjoined 
person. 

There is but one generic exception to this rule. If an 
interstate railroad ventures to make an advance of one 
cent per hundred pounds in the rate on china dolls 
from Peoria to Cincinnati, an appeal can be made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and that body 
is empowered to enjoin the advance for seven months 
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without any indemnity to the railroad in case the Com- 
mission concludes that the advance was warranted. In 
Volume 179 of the reports of the decisions of the Com- 
mission there are three cases in which such injunctions 
were accorded and the final decision was in favor of the 
change in rates. In none of these cases could the car- 
rier in any way recoup the loss occasioned by the post- 
ponement of its right to collect the reasonable rates that 
had been enjoined. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, as originally passed on 
February 4, 1887, prohibited a greater charge for an 
intermediate transportation service than for a longer 
one “under similar circumstances and conditions.” This 
was a reasonable prohibition; no carrier ought to dis- 
criminate in favor of a longer haul unless it can show 
sufficient reasons for the discrimination. So the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission unanimously decided in a 
classical expression written by the great Judge Cooley 
and dated June 15, 1887. It was then said that it is a 
“common fact in transportation . .. that property now 
transported at very low rates could not be transported 
at all unless concessions in rates were made.” 

But on November 11, 1892, the Commission reversed 
its decision of five years before, and held that there 
might be no recognition of railway competition except 
after its authorization. This reversal was repudiated 
by the Supreme Court, at the first opportunity, on 
April 8, 1901. Thereupon there began a newspaper 
campaign, promoted by the Commission, to “make the 
law mean what it (as the Commission alleged) had 
meant from the beginning,’ despite Judge Cooley’s 
great opinion of 1887 and the unanimous acquiescence 
of his colleagues. Even President Theodore Roosevelt 
yielded nothing to this propaganda; but in 1910, under 
President Taft, the law was actually changed to coincide 
with the views of the 1892 Commission. 

Practically, the typical condition is the so-called 
“inter-mountain competition.” Before the opening of 
the Panama Canal, railroads connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards met the competition of ships 
rounding Cape Horn. They could profitably obtain 
portions of the total coast-to-coast traffic by reducing 
their rates to and from Pacific coast terminals, to a 
level that it would have been impossible to maintain on 
all traffic. In other words, they could obtain something 
over mere out-of-pocket expenses from this highly com- 
petitive freight but not a ratable proportion, on a ton- 
nage basis, of their total operating and capital costs. 
The propriety of this was recognized by the early form 
of the law, by the courts and by the Commission. 
Gradually, however, by changes in the law and by ad- 
ministrative rulings, the power to compete in this way 
was curtailed. 


HEN the Panama Canal was opened to traffic 

an entirely new condition was created. The 
United States, pledging the public and taxpayers’ credit, 
had supplied a means for still lower cost transportation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. And in 1910 the 
railroads were further restricted by law so that an in- 
creasing share of traffic that might have contributed to 
paying interest on their indebtedness was diverted to the 
water routes. At the same time the railroads were for- 
bidden to invest in water carriers, without the consent 
of the Commission, and the abandonment of long estab- 
lished and helpful relations with boat lines was com- 
pelled in several instances. (Continued on page 51) 
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Unemployment Insurance 


A GREAT DEAL of the quality of the ostrich is 
to be found in the attitude of business men 
towards many legislative problems. This is particu- 
larly true when it comes to the agitation for compulsory 
legislation for unemployment insurance, or what might 
better be called the compulsory setting up of unem- 
ployment reserves. The question is not as to whether 
unemployment reserve legislation is sound or unsound, 
or whether it is desirable or undesirable. The main 
thing is that such legislation is coming, and business 
men should make up their minds to do some thinking 
about it. If I may change my metaphor for a minute, 
the habit of hiding one’s head in bedclothes, and quak- 
ing, is more appropriate to children than it is to adults. 

I am not venturing an opinion whether compulsory 
legislation requiring the setting up of unemployment 
reserves is desirable. I do believe that if directed along 
the lines indicated in this discussion, and if properly 
safeguarded (which are two big “ifs”), it could prove 
a very useful palliative, though of course not a cure, 
for meeting situations that seem inevitable under our 
present structure. But if the medicine is not to be 
worse than the disease, we must decide just how it is 
to be administered. As with many radical prescrip- 
tions, the details of application are overwhelmingly im- 
portant. Thus it is particularly deplorable that busi- 
ness men, in imitating the ostrich, are abstaining from 
any participation in guiding this legislation or even 
from devoting any serious thought to it. 

Indeed it has not only been business men that have 
refrained from giving sustained thought to the prin- 
ciples that should guide such legislation; with a few 
notable exceptions this is true of public men generally. 
Interest seems to have been largely confined to those 
economists and social students who have specialized in 
this particular subject. 

We may have misgivings as to the undesirable com- 
plications which such legislation involves, and yet admit 
that there are certain very desirable results which can 
be secured by its passage if it is properly guided, and 
which if they do not outweigh the undesirable results 
will at least balance them. Even those who are stern 
critics of such legislation must admit this if they are 
fair minded. The difficulty is that there does not seem 
to have been a clarification of what are the most desir- 
able objects to be secured. Indeed, many of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation, as well as the critics, do not 
seem to have clearly thought through and itemized in 
their minds what are the main and the minor purposes 
to be achieved. 

What I shall attempt to do in this discussion is not 
to argue the pros and cons of such legislation as a gen- 
eral principle, but rather to take it for granted that 
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such legislation (even though we regard it as a neces- 
sary evil) will be passed, and to suggest what is the 
most important objective to be achieved. 

In determining the objective, it is well to recognize 
that there are two very different sets of circumstances 
in which men find themselves unemployed. There is 
unemployment during good times, and unemployment 
during bad times. For convenience I shall call the first 
“fair weather unemployment” and the second “hard 
times unemployment.” 

During periods of industrial prosperity men become 
unemployed for many different reasons. Thus fair- 
weather unemployment includes: in the first place, un- 
employment which occurs every year with a certain 
amount of regularity in seasonal industries; secondly, 
the unemployment which occurs regularly in practically 
every industry that is dynamic, owing to the introduc- 
tion of new processes or labor-saving devices. In this 
case men are forced to find new positions elsewhere and 
there is a lag during which they are seeking for these 
new positions. Aside from this lag there is no scien- 
tific warrant for the extravagant claims that the ma- 
chines have created a permanent pool of unemploy- 
ment. Such forebodings of imaginative statistics will 
probably prove as sound as Malthus’ fears that the 
population would outsttip the food supply of the world. 
Thirdly, there is unemployment in the so-called casual 
trades, such as the longshoreman, where the unemploy- 
ment is irregular during all the year. Finally, there is 
unemployment in the industries that because of a 
change in style or trade practices are dying even in 
good times. 


HIS ENUMERATION is by no means exhaustive, 

but it gives a fair idea of types of unemploy- 
ment during periods of comparative prosperity. They 
have this in common: those thrown out of work can 
find jobs elsewhere. It may take time, but they can 
ultimately find jobs if they or their friends, or the 
agencies helping them, exert sufficient ingenuity and 
energy. In hard times this is not true. 

Again, what distinguishes these different types of 
fair-weather unemployment from more widespread un- 
employment during hard times is that distress is apt 
to be much milder among those unemployed, while the 
number of those who are unemployed is but a small 
fraction of those who find themselves out of work 
during hard times. 

Indeed, the difference in extent and intensity of dis- 
tress caused by hard-times unemployment, as compared 
with those of the fair-weather unemployment, is so 
great as to amount to a difference of substance rather 
than of mere volume. In Ohio, during the compara- 
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tively prosperous years 1923 to 1929, unemployment 
varied between 5 and 15 per cent.; but in 1931 the per- 
centage of unemployment was 30. Thus the depth and 
breadth of these two unemployment problems vary to 
such an extent as to make them different not only in 
degree but in their very nature. The one is a great 
social tragedy which menaces our entire economic sys- 
tem; the other a localized disaster or inconvenience. 
One is an individual sickness or a local outbreak; the 
other an epidemic in which everyone is in danger of 
being infected. 
To return to our objective. This may be: 


(1) To take care of fair-weather unemployment by: 
(a) supplementing the wages of unemployed workers in 
seasonal industries by providing them with funds dur- 
ing the weeks or months that they are unemployed in 
each year, and thus giving them a more adequate year- 
ly earning power; (b) furnishing assistance to work- 
ers unemployed during good times because of the lag 
between the larger production caused by our rapid 
mechanization and the i:nding of new markets for this 
larger production, or to those unemployed sporadically 
in the casual labor trades, such as longshoremen; or 


(2) Our objective may be to stimulate backward em- 
ployers by furnishing them with incentives to regular- 
ize their seasonal industries or by furnishing them with 
incentives to stabilize their industries generally by mak- 
ing it unprofitable for them to take on or throw out men 
too rapidly, thus minimizing the amount of so-called 
technological unemployment ; or 


(3) Our objective may be to take care of hard-times 
unemployment by building up reserves of a substantial 
volume to provide funds for supporting workers during 
long periods of business depression—that is, to alleviate 
so-called cyclical unemployment. 


pee of the unemployment insurance scheme 
that should be urged depend upon which one 
of these three alternatives we conclude to be our chief 
objective. For example, should we decide that Number 
Three—namely, providing reserves for long depression 
periods, and thus alleviating hard-times unemployment 
—is our main objective, a long “waiting period” should 
become an important item in any future scheme. This 
waiting period is the probationary period after a worker 
loses his job during which no benefits are paid to him. 
It is the pivotal and crucial provision in any insurance 
scheme, and its length—that is, the number of weeks 
before which benefits are paid—has an important effect 
upon the manner in which the insurance scheme works. 
It is a controlling feature in determining the period 
during which the funds shall be distributed, whether 
during prosperous times or during hard times. 

There is, after all, a maximum amount of premium 
that industry can afford to pay; and this premium will 
go much further in relieving real distress if it is not dis- 
sipated during periods of minor distress. One can 
usually buy a surprisingly large amount of major risk 
protection by rigorously eliminating any attempt to 
protect the minor risks at the same time. This is a 
well-recognized principle that is found in accident and 
health insurance. 

Most of those interested in unemployment insurance 
would agree that Number Three—alleviating hard times 
unemployment—is by all odds the most important ob- 
jective. Personally I am strongly of this opinion. 
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If we agree that it 7s our main purpose, we must real- 
ize that there is danger of joining this main goal (reliev- 
ing hard times unemployment) with such minor objec- 
tives involved in the alleviation of seasonal and tech- 
nological fair-weather unemployment. Any funds ac- 
cumulated may be largely dissipated, during reasonably 
good times, by substantial payments for relieving these 
minor types of “fair weather unemployment.” 

This was the experience of the administrators of the 
most important union unemployment insurance plan in 
this country. Despite the wisdom and shrewdness dis- 
played by these organizers, a large part of the funds 
was used up in providing for seasonal unemployment 
during fairly good years. The result was that the re- 
serves were none too large when hard times really came. 
Provision for a long waiting period would have a salu- 
tary effect in minimizing the amount of funds spent 
for seasonal and transitional unemployment. 

This waiting period might be as long as sixty days; 
for it might be taken for granted that any fairly provi- 
dent worker had sufficient funds to take care of unem- 
ployment for that period. Perhaps there are other pro- 
visions that could be devised for making it likely that 
adequate reserves would be piled up in good times, 
preserved for years of depression, and not dissipated 
through being paid out for the minor forms of fair 
weather unemployment. 

In any event, during hard times it is decidedly more 
important to provide benefits for an adequate period, 
rather than to start the payment of benefits after a com- 
paratively short time of unemployment. Most unem- 
ployment insurance schemes in this country have pro- 
vided a pitifully inadequate period of benefits when the 
needs of a period of prolonged depression are consid- 
ered. The highest scheme is oniy sixteen weeks. At 
the same time their waiting periods have been compara- 
tively short, two or three weeks. Under the actuarial 
principles already mentioned, an extension of the wait- 
ing period would provide many more weeks of benefit 
without increasing the yearly premiums. Indeed, it is 
surprising how many more weeks of benefit can be pur- 
chased by a few weeks’ longer waiting period. The 
difficulty will be—if there is such a provision for a com- 
paratively long waiting period—to prevent its being 
modified. Every effort must be made to prevent an im- 
pairment of sound principles under the pressure of 
political expediency. If there is adherence to this prin- 
ciple, very substantial reserves could be built up for our 
next hard times. 


NE of the advantages of such a long waiting 

period is that it would lessen any possible 
harmful effect of insurance upon the mobility of labor. 
An earnest controversy has existed as to whether un- 
employment insurance to mitigate the constant unem- 
ployment that is with us during prosperous times does 
not create undesirable social and economic complica- 
tions. The particular effect most feared is the decrease 
in labor mobility. It is claimed that workers have 


- slackened their efforts to hustle and rustle for new jobs, 


despite the introduction of many ingenius safeguards ; 
and it is urged that this is the inevitable by-product of 
providing insurance to alleviate fair-weather unem- 
ployment. 

Impartial students whose obvious sympathies are with 
the employee groups, and whose competency as observ- 
ers cannot be denied, have expressed serious concern 
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over the possibility of such unfortunate results. Other 
students vigorously maintain that a properly organized 
system not only avoids such complications but actually 
is beneficial in its effect. I shall not venture an opinion 
as to which group of observers is correct. But this can 
be said: whereas this controversy may exist when it 
comes to fair-weather unemployment, it would be ad- 
mitted (even by those that are fearful of the possibility 
of this danger) that such complication is practically 
non-existent when it comes to the relief of hard-times 
unemployment. This is an additional reason for con- 
centrating our efforts upon the alleviation of hard-times 
unemployment. Not only is it essential, but it is also 
free of the possibility of such complications. 


HERE has been a school which has claimed that 

our second stated objective should be our prin- 
cipal goal; that is, to provide a stimulus to employers 
to induce them to regularize their industries. Our ex- 
perience with the recent depression would indicate that 
the hope that employers can exercise much influence in 
preventing cyclical hard-times unemployment is fan- 
tastic. Thus, as far as cyclical unemployment is con- 
cerned, any idea of using unemployment insurance as 
a preventive method is out of the question. It would be 
like endeavoring to use pills to cure earthquakes. Our 
conclusion must be that if objective Number Three— 
namely, the relieving of want during a depressive period 
of hard-times unemployment—is our main goal, we may 
as well scrap any attempt to use the insurance scheme 
as a vehicle to furnish inducements to stabilize and 
regularize industries. 

As one who has long been interested in better seasonal 
planning, I am not suggesting any let-down in our efforts 
to keep employers alive to the social and economic ad- 
vantages of preventing unemployment. I merely sug- 
gest that the setting-up of unemployment reserves is a 
most valuable method of taking care of menacing emer- 
gency situations, and that it is a pity to run the danger 
of impairing its effectiveness for this purpose by trying 
at the same time to use it for another purpose. It is 
something like allowing fire-escapes to be used for sleep- 
ing porches. Fresh air is an excellent thing, but the 
fire-escape is not an appropriate means to that end. 
There is always a temptation to use emergency appara- 
tus for routine purposes. 

One of the additional advantages of having adequate 
insurance funds, to meet requirements of unemployed 
workers during severe depression, is that it would make 
it much more possible during such periods to balance 
governmental budgets. It obviates the plea raised by 
legislators that it is impossible to balance the budget 
because of the necessity of raising relief funds. It 
avoids complicating the general economic and fiscal 
policy of the government with the unemployed relief 
problem. 

Whatever our main objective in unemployment insur- 
ance, the best plan would seem to be to have the funds 
administered as far as possible by each industry sep- 
arately—e.g., by the electrical industry, the textile, the 
packing industry etc.—of course in each state. I am 
taking it for granted that legislation shall make it com- 
pulsory for every industry to provide this protection, 
and to set aside and pay out proper reserves. Within 
certain broad maxima and minima set by general legis- 
lation, each industry could provide its regulations. 

I am also taking it for granted that there should be 
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a joint contribution by the workers and employers and 
no contribution by the state. If the state contributes 
it will be difficult to have the pools collected and ad- 
ministered by industries, and this would involve the 
danger of having the insurance scheme turned into a 
relief scheme, as has been the case in England. There 
would be continual pressure to increase benefits, and we 
might get some of the political abuses which have been 
connected with our pension system. 

The advantage of having the pools collected within 
each industry, and limited to each industry, is that it 
restricts the danger of freezing labor in decaying in- 
dustries or localities. A state-administered pool always 
involves the danger of preserving dying obsolete indus- 
tries and foisting their charge upon other industries. 
This has been the case, I understand, in England. It 
would be particularly the case if the state contributed 
any funds towards the reserves out of which benefits 
are paid. Indeed, it has been generally recognized by 
observers of European practice that the pooling of re- 
serves has had these unfortunate results. Certain 
irregular industries have been practically subsidized by 
enabling them to draw benefits, and enabling these 
workers to remain in those industries. This has had a 
tendency to shift responsibility for the cost of the un- 
employment in those industries to more stable and 
profitable industries, and it has prevented the adequate 
reorganization of irregular industries. It has prolonged 
their dying processes. 

In the legislation proposed in this country, the ten- 
dency has been to provide that each employer should 
keep a separate fund and a separate pool. The danger 
is that this would mean—if our objective is the provid- 
ing of reserves for unemployed workers during cyclical 
depressions—that the employees in a weak establish- 
ment would be very much sooner thrown upon the com- 
munity than in the stronger establishment. This is the 
reason for the suggestion that the best method is to re- 
organize each industry to act as separate administra- 
tive units in working out these problems. 


ieee: it must be quite obvious to those of 
us active in industrial matters that there are 
many practical difficulties in bringing about such an 
organization, industry by industry. Many industries 
will find it difficult to work out their organization, and 
overlapping will introduce perplexing problems. Per- 
haps this difficulty could be met by having a miscel- 
laneous division composed of concerns which do not 
easily fit into obvious industrial groups. 

The difficulties in bringing about organization in in- 
dustry by industry may prove insuperable; and in that 
case the only recourse will be to make the individual 
establishment the unit, despite the drawbacks to which 
I have alluded. Physically the funds could be kept in 
a general trust pool, with separate credits for each estab- 
lishment. This may not be as effective as having a fund 
for each industry, but it would be better than having a 
general state fund. Perhaps there may be both types 
of organization: industry by industry, as far as the in- 
dustries can organize themselves ; and the remainder es- 
tablishment by establishment. 

I have confined myself to certain general fundamen- 
tals which I feel need emphasis, and to details only in 
so far as they are important in carrying out the general 
principles upon which we are agreed. To go into more 
detail would be beyond the (Continued on page 50) 
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TOBACCO: 
A Story of Farming, 


Csnstoien Cotumsus carried back redskins 
to show the wonders of the New World. A 
century later Sir Walter Raleigh showed a preference 
for tobacco. The fame of the first souvenir hunter may 
prove to be more enduring, yet there is much to be said 
in praise of Sir Walter. American tobacco grows ever 
more popular the world over. 

Are we a tobacco-smoking nation? Let’s look at the 
record. Using the late war as a favorite starting-point 
for all comparisons nowadays, we find that in pre-war 
1916 we smoked 8 billion cigars and 25 billion cigar- 
ettes. In 1930 we smoked 6 billion cigars and 120 bil- 
lion cigarettes. In fourteen years we had lost some of 
our liking for cigars, but had acquired nearly five times 
our previous taste for cigarettes. 

Examining the record more closely, we find that the 
war itself, blamed for many things, was plainly re- 
sponsible for doubling our consumption of cigarettes in 
three years—from 25 billion in 1916 to 53 billion in 
1919. From 1922 to 1930 the consumption of cigarettes 
in the United States again more than doubled—55 
billion annually grew to be 120 billion. The woman 
smoker had come into her own. 

Three subsequent years of depression have been felt 
by cigarette makers, production falling to 103 billion 
in 1932. The use of cigars dropped to about 5 billion. 

We have considerably less than a hundred million 
persons in the United States of smoking age; but if we 
take that number for convenience we find a per capita 
consumption last year of 50 cigars and 1000 cigarettes. 
We also used up 3 pounds of chewing or pipe to- 
bacco per capita. Are we a tobacco-consuming nation ? 
Fifty cigars, a thousand cigarettes, and three pounds of 
tobacco for each and every one of us, is the answer. 
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THE BIG FOUR—One 
Hundred Billion of these cigar- 
ettes may be sold this year. 


Taxes, and Business 
By HOWARD FLORANCE 


For every person who does not smoke, someone else 
consumes twice the average quantity. 

Meanwhile our tobacco habit exercises a very favor- 
able influence upon agriculture and industry, and above 
all upon revenue for federal and state governments. 

As few uninformed persons would guess, tobacco is 
one of the principal crops of the American farmer—not 
in acreage but in value. The tobacco crop was worth 
$156,000,000 even in the depression year 1931. Its 
average per acre value that year was $78; wheat was 
worth $7.31 per acre, corn $8.85, cotton $12.12. 

Virginia, as in Raleigh’s day, is still a leading tobacco 
region, though it is now only fourth in rank among the 
states. Kentucky and North Carolina have gone far in 
the lead, each producing around 500 million pounds of 
tobacco in a year. Tennessee is third with 127 million 
pounds in 1931, and Virginia fourth with 106 million. 
South Carolina is fifth in rank. Connecticut grows a 
highly prized leaf used mainly for cigar wrappers ; Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin specialize in filler tobacco. From 
Massachusetts to Florida, and as far west as Wisconsin 
and Missouri, tobacco fields dot the landscape and form 
an important factor of farm income. 

Tobacco also is a principal item of export, one of 
those rare things which the rest of the world is still 
willing to buy from us. We part with a third of our to- 


‘bacco each year (some of it manufactured), for about 


160 million dollars. Nearly half of this goes to England, 
and a third goes to China. In turn we import.tobacco 
to the value of 40 millions annually, from Cuba, Greece, 
Turkey, and Sumatra, Thus the export tobacco busi- 
ness founded by Sir Walter Raleigh 350 years ago is 
still worth a net of 120 million dollars in each year to 
Uncle Sam. The world likes American tobacco. 
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CONNECTICUT TOBACCO, 
shade-grown under cheese cloth and 
here hung up in ventilated barns. 


From Ewing Galloway 


And in the process of transforming the leaf on the 
farm into the leaf or shred for the smoker—with years 
of ageing and curing and much blending in between— 
tobacco becomes an important item in the great Ameri- 
can business of manufacturing. The making of cigars, 
cigarettes, and smoking or chewing tobacco gives em- 
ployment to 116,000 men and women (1929 Census of 
Manufactures), with no estimate available as: to the 
number employed in catering to the smokers’ tastes 
through jobbing and retail outlets. In the factory end 
alone the wages amounted to $95,000,000 in 1929, and 
the value of the products of the tobacco industry in that 
year were estimated by the Census Bureau to have been 
approximately a billion and a quarter dollars. 


O OTHER ARTICLE is so highly taxed as tobacco. 

When you pay 10 cents for a package of 
cigarettes these days (and you can buy them at that 
price in some places), more than half of your money 
goes to Uncle Sam. Four cents represents cost and 
profit to the farmer, transportation to the factory, cost 
of manufacturing (including such things as machinery, 
labor, tinfoil, and cellophane), profit for the manu- 
facturer, transportation to the retailer, and overhead 
and profit for the storekeper. Four cents for all those 
things, including risk ; and six cents for the Government. 
Similarly there is a heavy tax on cigars, varying with 
the price grade, and on all other forms of tobacco. 








From Ewing Galloway 
BURLEY TOBACCO in North Carolina, center of tobacco 
growing and tobacco manufacturing. 
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It is, indeed, the country’s most stable source of 
revenue in this period of depression, passing customs 
duties to become the second largest item in Uncle 
Sam’s income budget. Here are some _ interesting 
figures (in millions of dollars) : 


Income Tobacco Customs 
tax tax duties 
107.) Ae ea ea Zao 434 602 
15) Sata a Ne Weare Sa 2,410 450 587 
[OS Qe ceaah ae oke 1,860 444 378 
POPS on ce eee Gs 1,056 398 327 


These statistics are for fiscal years ending June 30. 
Receipts from the income tax have fallen 56 per cent. 
from their high point, and customs receipts 47 per cent. 
But the Government’s revenue from tobacco has fallen 
by 12 per cent. only. In 1930 this tobacco tax yielded 
almost ten times as much as in 1905. 

With a million dollars a day pouring into the coffers 
of Uncle Sam, our state legislators have lately been 
casting envious eyes on the cigarette as a source of 
state revenue also. There has been a tendency to over- 
look the possibility that a tax of 100 per cent. may be 
as much as the traffic will bear, and that further taxa- 
tion may kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

South Dakota and Georgia placed a tax on cigarettes 
in 1923. They were the first states to do so. In 
Georgia the revenue was originally used to pay pensions 
to Confederate soldiers and their widows; in South Da- 
kota it was used to build schools. Now there is a local 
tax on cigarettes in fourteen states. At first the custom- 
ary rate was 2 cents on each package of twenty; now it 
runs as high as 5 cents. While the federal govern- 
ment’s stamp is affixed by the manufacturer, these state 
stamps are placed on the package by the retailer. The 
tobacco industry believes that it has just cause to com- 
plain. An article which, as we have seen, nets 4 cents 
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to the farmer, the manufacturer, and the retailer com- 
bined, is subject to taxation amounting in some in- 
stances to 11 cents. 

Profit in any business is dependent upon the price one 
receives for his product, but it seems fair to add that 
this is especially true of the cigarette industry. Manu- 
facturers of what are known as 15-cent cigarettes make 
an article that is the essence of standardization in ap- 
pearance and in cost of raw materials. They pay the 
same revenue tax to Uncle Sam; they buy their raw 
tobacco in the same markets; they use the same ma- 
chinery, the same class of labor, and the same advertis- 
ing methods. By coincidence or design they usually sell 
their wares at the same wholesale price. 

There is intense competition in sales appeal, the ef- 
fort to persuade a smoker to buy one brand in prefer- 
ence to another; but all through three years of depres- 
sion there had been none of the price-cutting that was so 
apparent elsewhere and that destroys profits. There 
was profit in the early part of 1931, even before the 
advance in wholesale price (in June of that year) from 
$6.40 per thousand to $6.85. Afterward there was 
larger profit at the higher price, until a new element of 
competition appeared—the 10-cent cigarette, born of 
economy in the hearts of men, nursed by the low cost 
of raw tobacco, and grown fat upon the very advance 
in price that had been ventured by the hitherto im- 
pregnable Big Four. 


HE TOBACCO INDUSTRY, in fact, stands out as the 

one place where profits in 1930-’32 were greater 
than in the historic year 1929. It was only *1 the latter 
half of 1932 that the clouds began to gather. Were 
people smoking fewer cigarettes? Yes. Were they 
“rolling their own” from 5-cent tobacco bags? To some 
extent. Were they smoking the newer and cheaper 
brands? Revenue statistics from Kentucky indicated 
that they were. 

The Big Four moved to meet the new situation. The 
wholesale price of their 15-cent cigarettes was reduced 
twice, on January 2 and again on February 11. The 
first reduction. carried the price down from $6.85 per 
thousand to $6. It failed to bring sufficient response 
from retailer and consumer. The second reduction car- 
ried the wholesale price down to $5.50 per thousand. 
Immediately our 15-cent cigarettes were widely offered 
for sale at 10 to 11% cents retail. 

What the new scale means is indicated by a glance 
backward, at price movements over the last ten years: 


wer ere $6.40 per thousand 
6.00 per thousand 
6.40 per thousand 
6.85 per thousand 
6.00 per thousand 
5.50 per thousand 


1922, .. 

1928, April 
1929, October 
1931, June .. 
1933, January 
1933, February 


Wholesale prices are subject to discounts of 10 per 
cent. and 2 per cent.; so that the old $6.85 rate meant 
actually $6.05 to the manufacturer, and the new $5.50 


$6 01¢)0' 6 # 6 656 «. 6 
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can Tobacco Company. 


price means $4.85. Thus the net loss to the manu- 
facturers from the combined reductions of January and 
February is $1.20 per thousand. If the Big Four sell 380 
billion cigarettes in 1933, it means a loss to them of 
$96,000,000. Their combined profits in 1932 were $107,- 
000,000. But they hope to increase their sales! 

The higher price of the Big Four brands (from June 
1931 to January 1933) had furnished the golden oppor- 
tunity for rivals to spring up, comparatively small in 
size. These competitors from the beginning have offered 
their cigarettes at 10 cents retail, for a package of 20. 
Little or nothing has been spent by them for advertis- 
ing, dependence being placed upon mere display in to- 
bacco stores, upon word-of-mouth endorsement, and 
upon the consumer urge that was born of a lower price. 

Best known among these 10-cent cigarettes, in the 
order of their appearance, are White Rolls, Paul Jones, 
Wings, and Twenty Grand. The first two are Virginia- 
made, and appeared in 1931. The last two are made in 
Louisville, Kentucky, appeared in 1932, and are most 
popular at the moment. All four are the product of 
men and factories long in the tobacco business. Wings 
are made by the Brown & Williamson Corporation, who 
also manufacture Raleigh cigarettes and Target cigar- 
ette tobacco. Twenty Grand cigarettes are made by the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, who also make Spuds, 
a 20-cent mentholated cigarette. Twenty Grand is a 
slang expression for twenty-thousand dollars; it is the 
name of the racehorse which won the Kentucky Derby 
in 1931; and on a package reading Twenty Grand 
Cigarettes it is descriptive in the opinion of the makers. 

The smoker is quick to detect skimping in quality, 
or any charge in taste. He likes his cigarettes regular. 
Spuds have made a notable showing in this respect ; and 
denicotinized cigarettes (like Sano) are now hoping 
similarly to win large patronage. 


Wr ARE THESE Big Four who dominate the 
cigarette industry? They are the creation of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the Taft 
administration, when George W. Wickersham was At- 
torney General, the Government brought suit against 
the Standard Oil Company and the American Tobacco 
Company, as illegal combinations in restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Anti-trust Law. Carried through to 
the United States Supreme Court, the Government won 
both of its suits in 1911. 

It was held that the American Tobacco Company con- 
trolled 81 per cent. of the cigarette business and 78 per 
cent. of the smoking tobacco business. Its interest in 
cigars was slight. The plan for dissolution, agreed upon 
by the company and the judges of the Circuit Court, 
provided for dividing the old company into four units. 
Two of these were especially created for the purpose: 
the P. Lorillard Company and the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company. The third was the restoration of 
the old R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, and the 
fourth was to include the legal remains of the Ameri- 
(Continued on page 50) 








Cash and 
Securities 
American Tobacco. . .(1931) $294,390,000 $90,813,000 
R. J. Reynolds.... ..(1932) $186,219,000 $60,340,000 
Liggett & Myers... .. (1932) $189,872,000 $79,727,000 
(1931) $101,098,000 


P. Lorillard. ...... he 


$15,985,000 





Tobacco Good Will; Net Common . 
Supply Trade-marks Income Dividends 
$98,137,000 $54,099,000 $46,189,000 $28,445,000 
$76,356,000 $ I $33,674,000 $30,000,000 
$76,746,000 $ 1 $23,075,000 $15,684,000 
$43,834,000 $21,268,000 $ 4,846,000 $ 573,000 
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SHORTEN the elementary school to six 


years. Devote three or four years to the 

secondary school, and three or four to the 

college. Then offer university facilities to 

the select, at the present sophomore age 
of eighteen or twenty. 


vv 


A: THE MOMENT the prospects of higher edu- 
cation in America are not particularly good. 
In every part of the country the cry is that much of the 
money spent on education has been thrown away; and 
the chorus swells louder as the discussion reaches the 
higher levels of learning. Proposals are being made to 
abolish high schools, on the theory that all the common 
people are entitled to is eight years in the grades. 
Public junior colleges of course must go; and if state 
universities may remain we must attribute this indul- 
gence to the political power of their graduates, rather 
than to any popular conviction of their usefulness. 

I do not believe that this movement to exterminate 
types of educational organizations will get very far. 
They have grown up in response to real needs which are 
now more intense than ever. They grew up because 
young people could not become workers and had to 
become pupils. It is common knowledge that that situa- 
tion is move aggravated now than we ever imagined it 
could be. From 1920 to 1930 the high-school enroll- 
ment of pupils between 17 and 18 increased 196 per cent. 
It is reported that enrollment in junior colleges in the 
Chicago area has doubled in the last two years. Gradu- 
ates of Chicago high schools are clamoring for a chance 
to continue their education; the school system cannot 
accommodate them. 

This type of public pressure cannot be long resisted, 
even in hard times. High schools, junior colleges, and 
state universities will survive. They will survive, of 
course, on a starvation diet. But the custodial feature 
of these institutions is too obvious to secure any se- 
rious hearing for the advocates of their abandonment. 
Think what would happen if the schools were closed. 
Even if no teaching were done they would have to re- 
main open to keep the children off the streets. The 
suggestion that the children might stay at home is 
answered by the most casual glance at the homes from 
which they come. Six of them might conceivably spend 
the night in one small room; they could hardly spend 
the day there. 

Educational institutions will be kept open, on a re- 
duced scale. Reductions in the public schools are likely 
to be of two kinds: those that limit the opportunities 
of the pupil, and those that limit the rewards of the 
teacher. The first group of reductions rests on the as- 
sumption that there is a certain minimum education 
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A New Plan for Higher Education 






By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


which constitutes the maximum obligation of the state. 
But I beg to assure you that the minimum obligation 
of the state is to give its citizens the maximum educa- 
tion within its means. 

Instead of reducing the opportunities open to pupils 
at the lower levels we ought now to be increasing them. 
The reason why we are not is that we feel we cannot 
afford it. But sooner or later we shall see that we can- 
not go on treating all pupils of high-school age almost 
alike. We must have at length alternative curricula at 
the high-school level. And these alternative curricula 
must extend into the junior college. I see no escape 
from the proposition that the future will bring the same 
increase in junior-college enrollment that the high school 
has experienced, and that these organizations must also 
offer instruction adapted to the students in them rather 
than to the classical prejudices of our people or the 
demands of the universities. 

If we can work out a rational organization of our 
school system the greatest obstacle to public under- 
standing will be removed. Such a rational organiza- 
tion must begin with the elementary school. It is now 
clear that the work of that school can be completed 
in six years. After it should come a secondary unit 
definitely preparatory, and not terminal in character, 
covering three or four years. Above the secondary 
school there should be a set of alternative courses of 
study, definitely terminal and not preparatory in char- 
acter. They should cover not less than three and not 
more than four years. One of them should be devoted 
to general education. Others should deal with various 
types of technical training adapted to those who are 
not going on into professional schools of engineering or 
business, but whose leanings are in these directions 
rather than toward general education. 


E SHOULD THUS look forward to accommo- 

W cating the educational needs of our popula- 

tion up to their eighteenth or twentieth year by six 
years of primary school, three or four years of sec- 
ondary school, and three or four years of terminal 
courses of a technical or cultural kind. At the eigh- 
teenth or twentieth year the university should begin. 
The university is not an instrument of popular edu- 
cation; it is an organization for the promotion of schol- 
arship. Therefore it should be differentiated from the 
high school, the college, and the technical institute. 
As we have seen, students should enter the university at 
the end of the present sophomore year. They would 
thus be between eighteen and twenty, depending on the 
rate at which they have completed their secondary and 
collegiate education. They should not enter the uni- 
versity unless they have scholarly or professional inter- 
ests. The collegiate period should terminate in the 
college. The object of faculty and students in the uni- 
versity should be the highest (Continued on page 53) 
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WHITHER the Irish? 
"The Wearing of the Green" 
takes on a new significance 


Do or republic? Such was the ultimate 
decision which faced Irish men and women 
voters as they trudged to the polls in the general elec- 
tion of January 24. Should it be Eamon De Valera, 
proponent of republican nationalism, or William Cos- 
grave, who abides by Irish dominion status within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? And the voters of 
Ireland, who possess a long historical memory, answered 
emphatically: “De Valera.” 

The powerful Republican party, which has been in 
power for a year in coalition with a small Labor group, 
gained impressively and now holds a majority in the 
Dail Eireann—the Irish Parliament. The Dominion 
party suffered substantial losses despite the high esteem 
in which ex-President Cosgrave is held by friends and 
foes alike. Voting was orderly, as was to be expected 
in one of the three hopeful post-war states of Europe. 
(Finland and Czechoslovakia are the other two.) The 
Hare method of proportional representation, used in 
Ireland, functioned beautifully—although the compli- 
cated count delayed a trifle the compilation of complete 
election returns. De Valera has received a mandate of 
popular support in his nationalist program, and this 
sternly religious mathematician (born in New York) 
can now proceed “anchors aweigh” to his heart’s desire. 

He believes in an independent Irish republic, and 
favors the establishment of Irish industrial projects for 
the promotion of economic self-sufficiency. Cosgrave 
upholds the imperial connection in order to secure pref- 
erential markets for Irish agricultural wares, in ex- 
change for the necessary manufactures of England. It 
is an example of the world problem: autarkie versus 
preferential trade; nationalism versus internationalism 
within the framework of empire. 

The question of land-annuity payments is important. 
When the great landed estates of Ireland were merci- 
fully subdivided among the impoverished peasants who 
farmed them, the new peasant proprietors undertook to 
make long-term instalment payments to the govern- 
ment—which, in turn, was to reimburse the former 
landowners (many of whom lived comfortably in Eng- 
land). De Valera, the patriot, objects to 3-million 
pound “tribute” payments. He insists that, after eight- 
hundred years of intermittent warfare, England instead 
owes Ireland reparations. If England begrudges war 
debts to America, says he, why should the Irish peasants 
pay land-annuities to England? Are not the Irish 
peasantry, he continues, buying back what the English 
aristocracy once seized by force? 

De Valera also objects to the oath of allegiance to 
King George, demanded when Irish officials take office. 
The house of Windsor seldom visits Ireland (where it 
has never been popular), and republican sentiment dis- 
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likes any trafficking with monarchism. De Valera, 
furthermore, desires union with the six Ulster counties, 
which contain a strong Catholic minority. A separate 
Ulster is favored by many Englishmen on imperial and 
religious grounds. De Valera is supported by the pug- 
nacious and unofficial Irish Republican Army; while 
Cosgrave is upheld by an equally informal Army Com- 
rades Association—which correspond to Hitler’s Brown 
Shirts and Seldte’s Steel Helmets in Germany. England, 
to her great credit, observes strict neutrality as be- 
tween De Valera and Cosgrave. She has learned tact. 
England first seized parts of Ireland in 1172, when 
Henry II invaded the emerald isle. The trouble had 
begun. Later came the Protestant Reformation, which 
England adopted and Ireland indignantly rejected. The 
cleavage was widened. Against Queen Elizabeth and 
the Puritan republic of Oliver Cromwell the Irish rose, 
and were rigorously suppressed. Ulster, in the north, 
was turned over to Protestant colonists from England 
and Scotland—a source of future dissension. The 
Spanish armada enjoyed Irish support, as did the frig- 
ates of Napoleon and the German U-boats in later 
times. The Irish also rose against William of Orange 
in 1688, and were crushed at the battle of the Boyne. 
In 1798 came a great Irish rising (this time led by 
Protestants) in alliance with the freemasons of Revo- 
lutionary France. Two years later came the Act of 
Union, which abolished the Irish Parliament and insti- 
tuted organic union with the English. There was an- 
other Irish rebellion in 1803, under Robert Emmet. 


N 1845 came the potato famine, which started 
the great Irish immigration wave to America. 

Prior to this, the Irish population totalled nearly nine 
million; today it is only four million. While England’s 
population more than doubled, Ireland’s was halved! 
Gladstone, greatest of English statesmen, spoke for 
Ireland; and the Episcopal Church was disestablished 
in 1869—as a tribute to the Irish Catholics. The land 
laws were reformed by subdivision of the great feudal 
estates, which was begun in 1885. 

Tentative home-rule was granted to Ireland in 1914, 
with Protestant Ulster in violent opposition. Then 
came the World War, and the Easter Monday revolt of 
1916 in Dublin. There followed a horrible guerrilla war 
between Irish patriots and English troopers, which 
lasted till Ireland was elevated to dominion status in 
1921 by special treaty. (Ulster refused to go with the 
rest of Ireland, and set up her own semi-dominion of 
“Northern Ireland”. Her boundaries have been in dis- 
pute ever since.) 

. De Valera and Cosgrave had both fought against 
England, but after 1921 they quarreled—De Valera still 
demanding complete independence, Cosgrave upholding 
the new dominion status. Their respective followers in- 
dulged in hostilities for a year or more. In 1923 the 
Irish Free State, amid acclamation, entered the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Was the January election a 
further step toward complete independence ? 
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of the Month 


BELLICOSE Adolf Hitler comes in, 


which is not sensational after alll 


A Hitter, born in Upper 
Austria in 1889, has been ap- 
pointed chancellor of Germany after fourteen 
years of political agitation. His victory, under 
the swastika emblem of German fascism, is . 
primarily a triumph for the middle-class—at 
the expense of the trade-union elements 
which have generally predominated in Reich 
politics since the revolution of November, 
1918. Hitler’s appointment at the end of January 
did not come as any great surprise, for his highly or- 
ganized machine had attained such proportions that 
its ultimate advent to office was more or less assured. 
His voting strength is reckoned as between 30 and 40 
per cent. of the German people, including shopkeepers, 
white-collar unemployed, romantic youth, ex-officers, 
Protestant peasants, and a fair number of the north- 
eastern Junkers. Your typical Hitlerite is the small 
businessman. 

Hitler’s appointment was perfectly logical. It was 
impossible to form a parliamentary majority (51 per 
cent.) in the Reichstag, because of bitter party divi- 
sions. Hitler headed by far the largest single group 
(195 members), in alliance with the 50 Nationalist 
members of Dr. Alfred Hugenberg. It was the best 
that could be done under the circumstances. A Reichs- 
tag election will be held on March 5, in which Hitler 
will seek an absolute majority. On the same day there 
will bea Prussian Diet election. As this is written, there 
rages a feverish electoral campaign, with the orderly 
tradg-unions and the disorderly communists in opposi- 
tion. The Catholic Center party, to date, holds the 
balance of power enigmatically. 

Hitler now is in office on a strictly legal and consti- 
tutional basis. He is in no sense a dictator. But if the 
March election goes against him, and he is unable to 
secure a parliamentary majority, it is possible that 
he may depend on his Brown Shirts much as Crom- 
well once did on his Ironsides. That would be a real 
dictatorship. 

For this very reason many liberals (who dislike 
Handsome Adolf) will be inclined to vote for him. 
They will wish, presumably, to preserve the present 
Weimar Constitution unbroken; thereby keeping Hitler 
within the limits of republican legality. Hence they 
will work for a parliamentary majority in support of 
the new chancellor, with the belief that he will ulti- 
mately fall as have many chancellors before him. In 
this way they hope to save the very well-planned 
Weimar republic. 

The Hitler cabinet includes two other Nazis: Cap- 
tain Goering, the famous war ace; and Dr. Frick, lately 
state minister in Thuringia. Goering will handle avi- 
ation, and Frick is minister-of-interior. (Goering was 
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wee 2 
From U/k (Berlin) 
HITLER rides into power in his fascist vehicle, holding 
aloft the bird that was once the splendid German eagle. 


presiding officer of the last Reichstag.) Ex-chancellor 
von Papen, a great industrialist, is vice-chancellor and 
caretaker for the state of Prussia. Baron von Neurath 
and Count von Krosigk, foreign and finance ministers, 
are retained from preceding cabinets as non-partisan 
experts. Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, head of the National- 
ists, newspaper magnate, and owner of UFA motion 
pictures, is minister-of-economics. He is an avowed 
monarchist and reactionary. Franz Seldte, one- 
armed leader of the Steel Helmets and a Magde- 
burg industrialist, is minister-of-labor. (His war 
veterans correspond closely to the American Le- 
gion.) General Walter von Blumberg of the Reichs- 
wehr, a confidant of President Hindenburg, is minis- 
ter-of-defense. The cabinet, as a whole, is highly 
conservative. Adolf, who receives an income from 
journalism, has refused his official salary. 


en is an arch-enemy of the Marxian doc- 
trine of the class-struggle. This accounts for 
his avowed anti-semitism, in the following way. He 
would unite all classes in a common hatred of the Jews 
—traditional scapegoats in Germany—so that the pauper 
Nazis hate the wealthy Jewish bankers, and the pluto- 
cratic Nazis hate the penniless Jewish communists. 
Thus all the Nazis, rich and poor, have a binding tie. 
The writer does not expect active anti-semitism, in 
actual practice, to mar the Hitler régime. 

The Hohenzollern family is undoubtedly pro-Hitler ; 
but just how pro-Hohenzollern Hitler is remains prob- 
lematical. It is conceivable that a Hohenzollern, the 
Crown Prince or his eldest son, may run for president 
in the future; but fascism—as shown in Italy—is 
notoriously indifferent to monarchs and thrones. Hit- 
ier’s Junkers, none the less, are monarchist. It is too 
early to speculate in the matter. 

Hitler, it should be remembered, is radical only in his 
methods. He is extremely conservative in his objec- 
tives—the direct antithesis, let us say, of our own 
Norman Thomas, who is radical in his objectives and 
extremely conservative in his methods. Mr. Thomas 
has the British outlook, while Herr Hitler has 
the Italian. Be that as it may, Hitler as chancel- 
lor—in the year of grace 1933—is nothing whatsoever 
to worry about. 
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In Codperation with the American Civic Association 


Chicago's Second World's Fair 
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THE MODERN SPIRIT in architecture has been granted full sway in constructing Chicago's 











Century of Progress Exposition. The Hall of Science, pictured above, is a U-shaped structure 
700 by 400 feet, enclosing a court accommodating 80,000 persons. 


F cxre-raan-cs starlight, aged 
in the ether, will be used to 
start the World’s Fair humming this 
June. By some highly scientific process, 
which has to do with a photo-electric 
cell, the lights of the Hall of Science 
will be turned on by the rays of Arctu- 
rus, a fixed star of the first magnitude. 
Arcturus is forty light years away, so 
the star beams which will be used 
were being shed when Chicago was hav- 
ing its first World’s Fair in 1893. With 
that dramatic beginning, the Century of 
Progress Exposition will reveal other 
wonders of the world to visitors. 

From the standpoint of civic achieve- 
ments, world fairs are important current 
events. Their buildings are often perma- 
nent additions to a country’s architec- 
ture, their type and design exerting 
definite influence upon public taste. 
Paris has its fair of 1878 to thank for 
Trocadero Palace, and its exposition of 
1889 for the famous Eiffel Tower. Lon- 
don has its Crystal Palace which first 
thrilled the crowds at the exposition in 
1851. 

As a second contribution to progress, 
large fairs exert influence in molding 
the mass mind. The Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs, held in Paris a few 
years ago, was largely responsible for 
the widespread use and interest in mod- 
ern design and decoration. Chicago’s 
first fair—the White City it was 
called—went in strongly for buildings of 
classical design. This trend in architec- 
ture made a lasting impression, and most 
public buildings erected after the fair 
were of classical inspiration. One has 
but to study the previous fashion in mu- 
nicipal buildings to realize the advan- 
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tages of the change, and to appreciate 
the much needed incentive for an im- 
provement of public taste and refine- 
ment. 

It was this fair, too, which was a big 
factor in influencing city authorities to 
employ landscape architects to lay out 
and improve their cities. Street exten- 
sions, municipal planning, and beautifi- 
cation in general were given a mighty 
boost in 1893; and the echo was heard 
’round the country. 

The fair that opens in Chicago this 
June is too colossal to describe here in 
detail, and it is too early to know how 
the public will react to its modernistic 
influence. It should provoke a boom for 
modernism in design. 

It is dominated by architecture more 
modern than the Empire State sky- 
scraper, more new-fashioned than the 
latest interior by Frankl. A perfect ex- 
pression of the age we are living in, it 
stresses utility, practicality and sim- 
plicity. Many of the buildings have an 
absolutely antiseptic appearance, clean 
cut, and uncluttered with meaningless 
decoration. This type of architecture 
has never before reached the mass, and 
it will be interesting to watch its influ- 
ence on the mansions and Main Streets 
of tomorrow. 

The San Diego Exposition popularized 
Moorish Spanish architecture and was 
largely responsible for the Mediterra- 
nean movie palaces and Mexican bunga- 
lows which appeared all over the land- 
scape. As a result of the 1933 fair, per- 
haps the hot-dog stands of the future 
will look like bank vaults, and private 
homes like the interior of the Hudson 
Tunnel. But at least gingerbread and 


rococo embellishments will be abolished. 

The buildings of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion are exciting examples of the best 
that is being done in modern architec- 
ture today. There is a fine balance of 
utility, esthetic worth, and endurance. 
The Administration Building is severely 
rendered, dramatic, and restrained. The 
central unit is white with wings of mid- 
night blue. The group devoted to elec- 
trical displays will have hanging gar- 
dens, electrical cascades and waterfalls. 


A SHARP contrast, the Gglden 
Temple of Jehol is a copy of 
an old Chinese shrine of the lamas. It is 
exquisite in its detail. Old Fort Dear- 
born is to be reproduced, so that visitors 
to the fair may see the buildings and life 
of Chicago in the days of Indians. An 
African jungle, complete with kraals, 
villages, ancient arts, and natives; a 
Viennese inn, and an old Heidelberg café 
will give the fair an international flavor. 

There will be an art exhibition which 
will be the greatest loan show ever 
staged. Twenty-two American museums 
and 200 private collectors will contribute. 
Five acres of flowers and 52 gardens of 
plants and shrubs will be part of the 
offering of the Horticultural Exhibit. 
Florida will send live citrus trees drip- 
ping with that old orange-blossom fra- 
grance. An Enchanted Island will be de- 
voted to entertaining children while their 
parents tour the grounds. Here there 
will be magic mountains, toy trains, 
marionettes, and attendants to occupy 
the minds of the younger generation 
while their families are seeing the sights. 
Two great steel towers will serve as con- 
necting points for rocket cars which will 
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rush passengers back and forth over the 
lagoons at a height of 200 feet. 

It is not ballyhoo to venture the guess 
that Chicago’s exposition of a Century 
of Progress will be the biggest and most 
spectacular fair of history, and the ma- 
jor civic achievement of the year. 


A Famous Mayor 
and a Balanced Budget 


O LESS FAMOUS than New York’s erst- 

while Jimmy Walker is the mayor of 
Lyons in France. He is better known 
to the world as the former Prime Min- 
ister of the French nation; but Edouard 
Herriot is above all a hero in his own 
home town. He has been mayor of 
Lyons for twenty-eight years. Under 
his régime the city has prospered to such 
an extent that it has become the French 
model of municipal administration. New 
schools, free food shelters, workmen’s 
houses, and a home for unmarried 
mothers (maintained by the town) are 
among a long list of civic achievements 
in Lyons. 

As its crowning glory the city has a 
balanced budget. M. Herriot attributes 
this to hard work, thriftiness, and the 
fact that improvements have been made 
gradually and never rushed through too 
fast. The city’s receipts are supplied 
through public utilities, municipal con- 
cessions, income from communal prop- 
erty, a special tax added to the state tax, 
and a tax on beer and wines. 


Raising the National |. Q. 
—Adult Education 


O™ OF THE most cheerful things that 
has come out of the depression is 
the growing interest in adult education. 
Schools devoted to this phase of progress 
are founded on the time-honored educa- 
tional principle of Cardinal Newman, 
that knowledge is its own end. 

An interesting project has been re- 
cently inaugurated by the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education. It is an 
adjustment service for the unemployed 
of New York City. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is to be spent to strengthen 
their morale and to condition them to 
the ‘general situation and their own 
share and future in it. It will be under 
the direction of John Erskine, the well 
known novelist and professor. [f{ this 
project is a success, we may find schools 
springing up all over the country whose 
main function is to combat melancholia 
and inanition brought on by unemploy- 
ment and the new enforced leisure. 

Over on Twelfth Street, in New York 
City, the New School of Social Research 
is carrying on another type of adult edu- 
cation. It now has an enrollment of 1700 
students, whose occupations range from 
dry-cleaners to attorneys, from fur 
salesmen to importers. About sixty of 
these adult students are now paying for 
their courses by barter-exchanging their 
time for education. 

Of especial value to persons interested 
in civic progress is a course, now being 
given, in housing problems. The sur- 
vival of obsolete housing and the more 
forward looking developments are 
studied first hand. Another course, 
unique because it has usually been con- 
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sidered an esoteric subject, is on land- 
scape architecture. Among the lecturers 
here are Richardson Wright, editor of 
House and Garden, who will discuss gar- 
dens, the increasing interest in them, and 
the influence of this interest on the 
American scene; and Major Gilmore 
Clarke, landscape architect of the 
Westchester County Park Commission, 
who will similarly lecture on public 
parks and boulevards. 

A phase of adult education which is 
familiar to Review or REvIEws readers 
by reason of announcements appearing 
regularly in the magazine, is the Home 
Study Course offered by Columbia Uni- 
versity. These correspondence courses 
are sent to persons in all parts of the 
world as far off as China, Madagascar, 
and India. Four thousand persons are 
enrolled at the present time. Among 
many opportunities for supervised home 
study at Columbia, the courses in Civics, 
American Government, and Sociology 
should be of especial interest to the 
readers of this department. 


$20,000,000 Worth 
of "Renovize" 


HILADELPHIA is entering, body and soul, 

into a campaign for combined city 
improvement and unemployment relief. 
The stimulus of local loyalty and the 
spell of a new word—renovize—have 
inspired citizens to pledge more than 
$20,000,000 to be spent within the next 
six months. It will be used by the in- 
dividual pledgers to renovate and beauti- 
fy their personal property, and will stim- 
ulate business in general. 

With Big Business efficiency, the city 
was canvassed thoroughly. Every one 
was approached who could possibly 
pledge any kind of improvement, from 
setting out a two dollar tulip or buying 
a love seat for the garden, to cleaning 
up vacant lots and tearing down useless 
buildings. 

This renovize campaign has had more 
publicity than a movie star. Renovize 
flags have flown; renovize billboards and 
posters have covered the region; reno- 
vize full page advertisements have been 
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contributed by the daily papers. The 
pledge-signers themselves, however, 
who promise to spend a certain amount 
for improvements, are assured of as much 
privacy as the Ku Klux Klan. This se- 
crecy protects them from a major stam- 
pede of doorbell-ringers offering their 
services. It has been suggested that 
materials and work be _ purchased 
through ordinary business channels. 

Thanks to the renovize campaign, and 
to the public spirit of its citizens, Phila- 
delphia will probably emerge from the 
depression shining like a new Rocke- 
feller dime. 


e@ @ A SIGNIFICANT battle over bill- 
boards is coming to an end in Massachu- 
setts. For seven years, three cases have 
been pending in the Supreme Court of 
the state. These cases test (1) the con- 
stitutionality of state regulations of out- 
door advertising; (2) the right of a 
town or city to control billboard adver- 
tising by local ordinance under the po- 
lice power; and (3) the right of the city 
of Boston to ban a huge electric sign 
overlooking the Common, purely on es- 
thetic grounds. The report of the Master 
to the court foreshadows a decision by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court which 
will uphold these regulations. | Mean- 
while attempts are being made to repeal 
the laws now being tested, and to bring 
back billboards to their former place in 
the sun. Workers for roadside improve- 
ment venture to hope that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts will keep intact 
its laws which stress the esthetic and 
commercial value of beauty, and which 
protect public interests in place of pri- 
vate selfishness. 


@ @ Nationa Monument Number 
Thirty-Seven has been born and is under 
the protection of the National Park Serv- 
ice. It is a section of the Grand Can- 
yon, about fifty miles down the Colo- 
rado River from the popular looking-off 
place of tourist fame. The new section 
is 392 miles square. It brings into the 
national monument system a part of the 
Colorado River gorge which has been 
called “the last and least known of our 
frontiers.” 





THE MAIN FACADE of the Administration Building of Chicago's 1933 World's 
Fair typifies the striking design of the entire exposition. It's white aluminum orna- 
mentation offers a striking contrast to the building's dark blue wings. 
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The March of Events 





Congress 
The "parity" plan .. . Philip- 
pine independence . . . End of 
Lame Ducks . . . The Glass 


bank bill. 


pares AID is proposed for seven agri- 
cultural products as the House passes 
(January 12) the Jones “parity plan” 
bill. Wheat, cotton, hog, tobacco, rice, 
peanut, and butterfat producers who 
meet prescribed reductions would re- 
ceive from the Treasury a bonus equal 
to the difference between present market 
prices and those prevailing just before 
the war. The bonus would be raised by 


taxing the first processor of a commodity. 


Passace (January 17) of the Philip- 
pine independence bill by the Senate— 
carrying with it final approval of the 
United States—gives the Islands the right 
to independence. If the Philippine legis- 
lature sanctions the act, a popular vote 
will be taken on a proposed republican 
constitution approved by the President. 
Rejection of this constitution would keep 
the Islands under United States control. 
Acceptance would be followed by inde- 
pendence after a ten-year trial period. 
During this, quotas will be placed grad- 
ually on emigration and exports to the 
United States which—after the period 
—-would still control foreign affairs and 
matters affecting the currency. Presi- 
dent Hoover had vetoed the bill on its 
previous passage by House and Senate. 


No “LAME DUCK” session of Congress 
can convene after October 15, 1933. Con- 
gress will meet every year on January 
3. Presidents and Vice-Presidents are 
to be inaugurated on January 20 instead 
of March 4. Senator Norris’ ten-year 
fight to make these provisions law ends 
successfully as Missouri—last of the 
necessary three-fourths of the states— 
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ADOLF HITLER, 


ratifies the Twentieth Amendment to the 
Constitution (January 23). The 327 days 
necessary to secure ratification by thirty- 
six states constitute the shortest ratifica- 
tion period for any amendment since the 
abolition of slavery at the end of the 
Civil War. Executive succession in the 
event of the death of the President- and 
Vice President-elect is also provided. 


THE whole question of currency infla- 
tion bursts out of committee rooms and 
appears on the Senate floor (January 
23) during the course of debate on the 
Glass banking bill. Adherents of the 
four leading inflationist schools define 
their methods: 1. Outright issuance of 
new currency; 2. Devaluating the gold 
in a dollar; 3. Directing the Federal 
Reserve to raise commodity prices by 
regulating credit; 4. Remonetization of 
silver. 


Senator Giass’ bill to provide “safer 
and more effective” use of Federal Re- 
serve Banks’ assets, encourage branch 
banking, and regulate speculative use of 
bank funds, is passed by the Senate 
(January 25). Passage comes after col- 
lapse of an eight day filibuster—led by 
Senator Huey Long—which tried to 
eliminate the branch banking provision 
and write a currency inflation proposal 
in its place. The bill would prevent 
Federal Reserve credit from entering 
speculative channels and deny the right 
of national banks to maintain security 
divisions. National banks would be per- 
mitted to engage in branch banking in 
states where the practice is permitted. 


InpicaTions that Senate leaders wish 
to keep currency legislation in conser- 
vative hands is seen in passage of the 
Harrison resolution (January 26). It 
provides that all depression-relief legis- 
lation in the Senate be considered by the 
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January 10 to February 10 





Chancellor, 
whose speeches have emphasized armed force 
as a basis for fascist authority. 


new German 


Finance Committee—where economists 
and financiers can be heard, and testi- 
mony taken be used as a basis for action 
in the new Congress. 


A year’s extension—to March 3, 1934— 
for the Glass-Steagall credit expansion 
act is approved by the House as it 
passes (January 30) a bill referred to it 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 


Economy and 
the Budget 


President Hoover urges .. . 
Setback for prohibition . . 
Veterans again. 


RESIDENT Hoover concludes an unex- 

pected message (January 17) urging 
Congress to take definite action on the 
budget by saying that such a course would 
be of invaluable service to his successor’s 
administration. His message reaffirms 
his belief in a balanced budget as a pow- 
erful foe against depression; and in the 
importance of a sales and continued gas- 
oline tax. The President adds a new 
plea for a balanced budget: that it is 
necessary before the government can 
start refunding operations on its high- 
interest-bearing bonds. On the follow- 
ing day, the House Ways and Means 
Committee votes to postpone important 
revenue legislation until an expected 
special session of Congress after March 4. 


House Democrats destroy President 
Hoover’s plans for governmental econ- 
omy by voting (January 19) to reject 
the bureau-reorganization plans he sub- 
mitted on December 9. ; 


PROHIBITION is rebuked by the House 
when it passes an appropriation bill for 
the State, Commerce, Labor, and Justice 

Continued on page 58 
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OVER THE HILL TO THE POORHOUSE 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








WELL, there's more than 
one way to get there! 





"WHAT'S the use of hold- 
ing that conference?" 






By Donahey, in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 





By Warren, in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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REPUDIATE 
THEITL CAMPAIGN | 
PLEDGES. 















HAS the executioner lost 
his nerve? 


By Scott in the 
Portland Oregonian 








CHEER UP, all things come 
to him who waits. 












By Hanny, in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
















By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 


“THAT'S WHAT | SAID IN NOVEMBER 8!" 







PANACEAS COME AND PANACEAS GO 


_—_> > ->- -s—nym" —>— -—-vr—d——>— > 
By Warren, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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DAME’ 





By Ireland, in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
A GHOST REAPPEARS—SILVER REMONETIZATION 


The 16 to | dream of William Jennings Bryan 
rides again. 
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By Warren, in the Philadelphia Public Ledgev 
THAT OVERWORKED FARM 

The three plowmen are Local, State, and 

Federal revenue. 


By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 


HOME AGAIN! 
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By Hanny, in the Philadelphia /nquirer 
WHERE DOES HE GO FROM HERE? 
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: By Hutton, in the Los Angeles Daily News © 
AFTER WAITING FOR A NEW DEAL 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 





By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
AND WE USED TO CRY OVER "UNCLE TOM" 
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IT HAS TAKEN ME 


YEARS TO GET TO 
THE TROUGH, ANO NOW 
i (M PLEDGED To CUT 


(4aa.? 


By Thomas, in the Detroit News 
THE IRONY OF FATE 








By Enright, in the New York American © 
FOLLOWING THEIR EXAMPLE 
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By Hanny, in the Philadelphia /ngurer 
LONG OVERDUE AT THAT 
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0 FROM THE MONTHS MAGAZINES 0 


Gentleman frorn "Loosiana'' 


From the Congressional 
Record; from Mildred 
Adams in the Forum; and 
from Vanity Fair. 


‘*@ENATORS MAY LAUGH and sneer around 

here in the cloakrooms and corri- 
dors and want to know where we are 
going. ... Here we have been in this 
session of Congress—how long have we 
been here this time? I could not tell 
unless I got my hotel bill. The house is 
burning down and we are not even fid- 
dling. Somebody wants a night 
session. We ought to stay here all night. 
If some of us would die, it might help 
things.” 

The preceding quotations, as well as 
the ones that follow, were selected from 
various parts of the recent filibuster 
speech in the Senate which was led by 
Huey Long, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. They are taken from the Congres- 
sional Record—Uncle Sam’s newspaper. 

The political spotlight has turned on 
Huey Long more than once before. He 
is one politician who needs no press 
agent to get him publicity. In his eight- 
day filibuster in the Senate—where a 
new member is expected to hold his 
tongue—he held the floor and the atten- 
tion of the country, making the head- 
lines in most of the newspapers and 
rubbing salt in the wounds of his op- 
ponents. Furthermore, his filibuster was 
successful since it achieved its desired 
result, the postponement of the Glass 
banking bill. 

During the days that Mr. Long spoke, 
he covered a wide range of subjects, 
skipping from a summary of the down- 
fall of Rome to the table manners of the 
Filipinos, from Shakespeare to Insull, 
from the Bible to behaviorism among 
his fellow-senators. To quote again: 

“I hope I shall not have to run a 
kindergarten on this side of the cham- 
ber. . . . Every man who sits in the 
Senate and gets up and denounces 
France for the non-payment of her 
debts, and deplores the condition that 
this country has got into, ought first to 
kneel and ask the Lord for forgiveness 
for having been lured into that kind of 
net.... The first reform I would make 
would be to require every man in the 
United States Senate to farm one year 
and sit in the Senate the next.... I 
have sacrificed three hours’ time here 
this morning. . . . I do not believe the 
Senator from Virginia if he understood 
this bill would be for it for a moment. 

. .. There is such a thing as courtesy 
belonging to the people. We do not ask 
for any courtesy. We ask for something 
to eat. We ask for something to wear. 
We do not care about the little formal- 
isms and practices. 
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“It is no argument to say there are 
more little banks broke than big banks. 
... Lam in a position to give the Senate 
some very enlightening information as 
to what is back of this bill besides the 
Senator from Virginia. ... Hah! It is 
funny business that is going on in this 
country. Abel and Cain become the 
same man overnight in this kind of a 
situation. It is hard to identify them. 

“Mr. President, I shall have to ask 
for a little bit better order in the Senate. 
. .. I do not know of anyone who has 
been told in the Senate, even against his 
own will, that the Senate desired to hear 
him as I have been here this evening.” 

The crux of the situation, and the 
reason for the filibuster, are given in the 
next quotation. 

“Hurry! Hurry! Get this bill through 
quickly while you have somebody in 
the White House who will sign it. 


Hurry! ... I am certainly glad that I 
have time enough to discuss these 
matters. 


“TI do not know wha to think. I do 
not know what is going on in the coun- 
try today. ... I have passed beyond the 
period when I can ever again be sur- 
prised. ... I pray for the health of us 
all, though I do not know but what the 
people would be better off if they sent 
somebody else here in the place of us. 

“If anybody misses anything I say, I 
do not want to be responsible for it. 
[Laughter in the galleries.] The blame 
can not be charged to me. This bill 
ought to be permanently sidetracked. I 
venture to say that I am one of the few 
men in the Senate who has had financial 
advice on this bill... . 

“The Senator will find it all written in 
the Bible. He can read all the lines of 
Shakespeare he wants to, but for every 
elegant line from Shakespeare I will 
show where he got it out of the Bible. 

“I do not care whether or not they 
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Louisiana's Kingfish 
Huey P. Long 





[the Filipino people] 
are taught to make the 
fancy salads that are 
served on American 
tables. One does not 
know what is in them 
half the time. If they 
want an egg, let them 
fry it and eat it—if that is the way they 
want it. 

“We have fiddled around here while 
Rome was burning; and on a one-string 
fiddle at that.” 


UR younGc Senator from Louisiana 

can do more than lead successful 
filibusters. Commenting on the fact 
that he has become a person worth 
watching, Mildred Adams, in the Forum. 
discusses Huey the Great. 

“He gets things done, and done quick- 
ly. With him, to think is to act. Dema- 
gogue he may be, evangelist of a 
dubious economy, the Billy Sunday of 
politics, a ranter and an exhorter, a 
hard-shell Baptist and a roaring good 
fellow all tied up in one bundle. But 
he does not make idle promises. He 
said he was going to reduce illiteracy in 
Louisiana and he did—it fell 9.4 per 
cent. in ten years. He said he was going 
to lift Louisiana traffic up out of the 
mire, and he started twelve bridges and 
8500 miles of road. 

“At the advanced age of twenty-five 
he made his entry into state politics by 
getting himself elected Railroad Com- 
missioner. He had a way of marching 
on New York and demanding that rail- 
road presidents be summoned from their 
Long Island estates on sacred Saturday 
mornings. ‘Tell him Huey Long wants 
to see him,’ he would roar at secretaries. 
‘And if he doesn’t come hopping, by 
God I’ll show him whether he’s got any 
interest in Louisiana or not. I'll throw 
his damn railroad out of the state.’ And 
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the joke of that story is that they came. 

“In 1930, after he had been Governor 
two years, he ran for the United States 
Senate. It was, he claimed, a test. If 


_ he was defeated, he would immediately 


resign as Governor and admit that the 
people did not longer want him in office. 
He was elected by an enormous major- 
ity, and for fourteen months more he 
stayed in Louisiana, withstanding the 
constant fire of an ambitious and em- 
bittered Lieutenant-Governor who de- 
sired to step into his shoes. Complaints 
about his holding two jobs were before 
the Senate, and the risk that he would 
lose his seat was too great. He put the 
state capitol and the executive mansion 
under martial law, and took the train 
for Washington. . 

“For the nation, his greatest promise 
and his greatest menace lie in his proven 
ability to get things done. Would the 
Senator consider a Cabinet position if 
it were offered? ‘No, sir!’ 

“No more worlds to conquer. He and 
Alexander in the same boat. ‘Oh, but 
I’m smarter than Alexander! Now 
lemme tell you where that guy made his 
mistake. .. .’” 


NOTHER ANGLE is found in Vanity 

Fair, in an amusing article 

which audits his account. On the debit 

side, written in red ink, we find the fol- 
lowing items: 

“His economic program, advanced in 
the Senate, would allow no man to have 
an income of more than a million dol- 
lars a year; this, while it may not seem 
a severe restriction, is nevertheless the 
first step toward the confiscation of 
private property. 

“Disgusted with his party’s conserva- 
tive attitude on taxation, Long resigned 
from his Senate committees and was 
bitter when his resignation was accepted. 

“He has ridden rough-shod over laws, 
precedents, and defied all the proprie- 
ties. When handed (as Governor) a 
copy of the State Constitution, he de- 
clared: ‘I’m the Constitution of Louisi- 
ana just now.’ Flouting the courtesies 
and formalities of diplomacy, he wore 
green silk pajamas when he received the 
braid-encrusted commander of a visit- 
ing German cruiser.” 

On the credit side, we find the follow- 
ing versatile virtues: 

“He is a man of forceful and dynamic 
character: the Kingfish of Louisiana in- 
deed. He is capable—a rare feat among 
politicians—of admitting that he is 
wrong. As an advocate of the increased 
use of cotton, the chief product of 
Louisiana, he lately has been a walking 
advertisement of cotton clothing. 

“He has a prodigious capacity for hard 
work. As Governor he rarely allowed 
himself more than three or four hours’ 
sleep a night. As a law student at Tu- 
lane University, he completed-a three- 
year course and passed his bar examina- 
tion in nine months. He is the author 
of the only constitutional history of 
Louisiana. He is not a pussy-footer. 
He says what he thinks, no matter how 
many enemies he makes in doing so. He 
laughs off criticism, and returns to con- 
found his critics when a more opportune 
moment arrives.” 
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International Army for 
the League of Nations? 


By General von Seeckt in the 
Berliner Monatshefte (Berlin); 
and Wickham Steed and Pierre 
Vienot in the New Common- 
wealth (London). 


on=* Hans von SEEckT is probably 
the greatest of German military ex- 
perts. His views on disarmament, as 
proposed at Geneva, are set forth in the 
January Berliner Monatshefte. He is 
particularly concerned with the French 
plan for an international League of Na- 
tions army, which conception—as a con- 
firmed nationalist—he disapproves as 
follows: 

“The plan of an international army, as 
the means of executing the will of every- 
one, cannot from a purely military 
standpoint be accomplished. An army is 
the expression of a political purpose. 
This political purpose is, in the generally 
accepted sense, the state’s purpose; and 
the army is therefore one of the aspects 
of the state. Consequently, in place of 
the state, some other conception of po- 
litical will must be found for an inter- 
national army, unless the army is to be 
left up in the air. 

“So the objection must be made that 
the proposed League army would not be 
the executor of League policy, but rather 
that its task would be confined to bring- 
ing order in case of a breach of peace. In 
theory this is unconditionally to be ac- 
cepted. In practice, there would occur 
differences of opinion over the breach 


“The League army would, without 
doubt, stand for the accomplishment of 
an international idea. This idea is the 
assurance of peace; and if the army did 
not suffice for the maintenance of peace, 
then for the punishment of those who 
break the peace. For this idea someone 
must die. It would be hard to make it 
clear to a soldier, in the face of death, 
that this is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of peace. His home, his country, 
his people are not part of the League 
police action. But he must be ready to 
die. The League must be ready to buy 
its army and pay it well; then it will find 
men enough to sell their lives for money 
—for money, not for an idea. 

“The French plan for a League army 
has for its distinct purpose the main- 
tenance of the political and territorial 
status quo; it is a deepening and solidi- 
fication of the Versailles treaty, and 
where it does make changes, it has in 
view the weakening of the treaty in 
favor of France. The political part of 
the plan would widen the guarantees of 
peace—in reality, enhance the security 
of France. 

“The English plan differs from the 
French in that it recognizes Germany’s 
desire for equal participation. But in 
spite of its recognition of equal rights 
from the German point of view, it is even 
more unfitting and dangerous than the 
French. It stipulates that Germany can 
make no use of its equal rights. It is a 
plan dictated by English interests alone. 

“A third German plan must be drawn 
up against the French and English plans 
which will take from both 
certain admissible points. 
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From the English, the rec- 
ognition of German rights 
to equality; with the stipu- 
lation that Germany under- 
takes no armament so long 
as she is assured of the 
right, through qualitative 
and quantitative equality 
with the others, to arma- 
ment strength within a 
reasonably stipulated time. 
From the French plan may 
be admitted the recogni- 
tion of the possibility of 
changing section 5 of the 
Versailles treaty. The pro- 
posal to divide the army 
into a weakly-armed na- 
tional militia and a special- 
ized reserve force is ad- 
missible. 

“A League army is not 
to be thought of. But a re- 
serve force would retain its 








From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


Would France dominate an international army? 


of peace itself and over the guilt for it. 
The determination of an attack and of 
the real aggressor is difficult. Since a 
breach of the peace is a political pro- 
ceeding, complete objective agreement in a 
decision is to be expected, and all partici- 
pating powers should set aside their own 
national interests. But if this does not hap- 
pen, then the powers in the League serve 
their own purpose; and since a power 
always has friends, the international 
army serves the policy of this power. 


national character and 
stand at the disposal of 
its state. The Reichswehr 
must remain in a form and 
strength which guarantee its military 
availability for the assurance of the 
state’s authority. The League’s strength 
does not lie in weapons, but in the will 
to peace of its members. -Here we have 
the basis for a plan which takes into ac- 
count German interests. To develop iso- 
lation appears superfluous today. 
Whether unity can be attained from 
three such widely differing plans is ques- 
tionable. If not, Germany will stand by 
these principles, and will wait.” 
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+ eve French plan is more highly 
regarded by Wickham Steed, 
famous English publicist, in the New 
Commonwealth of London. Says Mr. 
Steed: 

“A problem can never be solved un- 
less its terms be correctly stated. The 
disarmament problem is no exception. 
Hitherto its terms have never been cor- 
rectly stated by any British government, 
nor has its relationship to the larger 
problem of preventing war, as a step 
preliminary to the creation of peace, 
ever been accurately defined. 

“The importance of the French dis- 
armament plan lies, to my mind, in the 
fact that it is the first serious attempt 
correctly to state the terms of the dis- 
armament problem. Its details are less 
weighty than its underlying principles. 
These principles govern the whole 
scheme and cannot be ignored. 

“In my view, the only way to form an 
invincible international police force is to 
earmark as its elements the armed 
forces of all nations. This can be done 
by accepting the Pact of Paris as equiva- 
lent to the outlawry of war—and of 
lawless force—and by recognizing that 
the outlawry of war involves the out~ 
lawry of neutrality, since no legal right 
can flow from an unlawful enterprise. 

“In the light of these principles the 
sole lawful function of national arma- 
ments is a police function. Those arma- 
ments become potential elements of an 
international police force, requiring co- 
ordination for the eventual service of 
the common law of an organized inter- 
national community. The reduction of 
those armaments is then feasible, in 
proportion as the existence of this 
world-wide police force engenders a 
feeling of safety from war by weakening 
or destroying belief in the likelihood of 
successful international crime. How 
does the French disarmament plan, 
apart from its details, comply with these 
principles? By declaring that any and 
every war undertaken in breach of the 
Pact of Paris concerns every power, and 
shall be treated as failure to observe 
binding obligations which each has in- 
curred; and that, in case of such failure 
or threat of failure, the other powers 
shall promptly concert together the 
measures to be taken, and, in particular, 
to forbid effectively all economic and 
financial relations, direct or indirect. 

“In these provisions lies the true im- 
portance of the French scheme. They 
involve the renunciation of neutrality. 
The military proposals are accessory to 
the underlying principles, and are open 
to discussion and adjustment. The prin- 
ciples themselves are not.” 


IERRE VIENOT, French parliamen- 

tarian, writes on the same sub- 
ject in the New Commonwealth, as 
follows: 

“France concedes the German claim 
for equality of juridical status in the 
disarmament conventions. Germany 
concedes that any disarmament of the 
countries still possessing full sovereignty 
in military matters must be accompanied 
by some strengthening of the security 
guarantees, in a word, that the volun- 
tary renunciation by the various coun- 
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tries of their individual means of de- 
fence has to be compensated by an 
organization for collective defence. 

“What are we to understand, however, 
by security, this principle for which 
France is so intent on obtaining recog- 
nition? 

“Germany—hence her tenacity in re- 
sisting the French view—insists on see- 
ing in it purely and simply an expedient 
for maintaining a European status .quo 
which she herself refuses point-blank to 
accept as definitive. France, on the other 
hand, tends to assume that this refusal 
on the part of Germany is equivalent to 
a will to war. In such a context an 
agreement will indeed be very difficult 
to achieve, even if today agreement has 
been reached in a form of words for a 
common declaration. And yet the deep- 
lying aspiration of the two peoples 
would most certainly effect an entente 
if their respective mental outlooks were 
not distorted, on the political plane, by 
the idea which each of them has got 
fixed into its head of its neighbour’s 
intentions. 

“On the day when the _ average 
Frenchman is assured that treaty re- 
vision is a factor of peace, he will be a 
supporter of it. And on the day when 
the average German is assured that the 
security which is the aim of the French- 
man has nothing in common with hege- 
mony, he will be a supporter of it. 


‘B ut if Germany is to be deprived 
of the temptation to practise, 
when she has the means, an armaments 
policy—the only method in her eyes of 
paving the way to a revision of treaties 
—it is essential that the Germans should 
have at their disposal effective pacific 
means for achieving that revision; they 
must know, indeed, that the implement- 
ing of their means will not be hampered 
by the armed resistance of other 
countries. 

“And if France is to be compelled to 
renounce the European status quo, the 
French must know that the necessary 
rectification in the treaties will not be 
provocative of war dangers. 

“A combination — within the frame- 
work of an organization of peace—of 
treaty revision and an organization of 
security, that is the task to which we 
have to set our minds. 

“Now England, of all the European 
states, is the one possessing the maxi- 
mum amount of authority that would 
enable her to initiate this task. The 
governments must be led in this direc- 
tion, and particularly the governments 
of France and Germany, over which the 
British government exercises so much 
influence. 

“Only, let it be well understood by 
British opinion that in doing so England 
would not be intervening in a dispute, 
that she would not be supporting France 
against Germany, or Germany against 
France, but, on the contrary, that she 
would be setting her hand to a con- 
structive and realist piece of work. 

“The disarmament conference, which 
has now as the basis of its work agree- 
ment between Germany and the other 
powers, provides England with a su- 
preme opportunity.” 


REVIEW 


Back to Farming? 
By Russell Lord, in Forum. 


en THESE DAYS of depression there is 
elaborate talk of back-to-the-farm 
movements. Unemployed city-dwellers 
look with longing on the broad rural 
acres whose furrows, theoretically, will 
furnish them a livelihood. Russell Lord, 
a leading American agricultural expert, 
analyzes the tendency—the will to farm 
—as follows, in the February Forum: 

“The cards are stacked against a re- 

turn to a handicraft agriculture. Iron 
hands and the merciless deflation which 
hit the farmer nine years ahead of the 
rest of the country have made farming 
less and less a business for the little 
man. Mechanization has reduced from 
three hours to three minutes the human 
labor required to grow a bushel of 
wheat. (This is at its utmost develop- 
ment, in the Rockefeller experiments 
with large tracts and forty-horse-power 
caterpillar tractors in Montana; _ but 
customarily, on any farm that buys 
a combine, one man thereafter does the 
work of five.) And so it is, in varying 
degree, with all kinds of farming. Slip- 
ping into the brush at the halts will not 
let any of us for long out of the march 
of progress. Even now, when hardly 
anyone believes in it, progress strides 
to the farthest corners of this great 
country, mechanizing, industrializing, 
suburbanizing everything and every- 
body; marking a new line of march; 
piping the tune. ... 
_“T have spoken until now of the re- 
treat to farming almost wholly as im- 
pelled by physical need and hunger. 
Obviously, that is not all that there is 
to it. Even in normal times a good 
many city families are moved to get out 
of the cities and go to farming, and it 
is doubtful if those who clear out now 
because they have to, exceed the num- 
ber who make the move by choice. 
Anyone with money enough to buy and 
equip a farm nowadays, even with small 
down-payments, has money enough to 
stick it out in town for quite a while 
longer. There is, however, the feeling 
that in town both money and job go 
quickly, leaving nothing; that in the 
land lies, both as an investment and as 
a personal refuge, security; that farm 
life offers, in the place of doubt, weari- 
ness, and confusion, independence, rock- 
bottom meanings, health, and peace. In 
times of stress and fearful pinch such 
feelings, which are for the most part 
illusory, deepen. And there is a stout 
reassertion of the grand old pioneer im- 
pulse to walk out on civilization when 
civilization isn’t working and get away 
from it all.... 

“With electric power and high urban 
rentals tending to decentralize industry, 
with our massed way of life in cities be- 
coming each year more unseemly and 
intolerable, with the shadow of wings 
clipping across the Corn Belt already at 
a speed which puts quarter-section 
farmsteads only six seconds apart, I be- 
lieve that we shall resettle America, 
and make better use of our 1906 million 
acres; but less of all that land, rather 
than more, will be farmed; and fewer 
of us as time goes on will be farmers.” 
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IABETES, under control, might be 

likened to a safely caged lion. Out 
of control, it strikes with a lion’s speed and 
crushing power. 


The discovery of insulin and its application 
to the treatment of diabetes is one of the 





great triumphs of medical science. It has 

saved many thousands of lives. so", 
Insulin has not only rescued children who % 4-2 
would have been doomed without it, but a 
it has enabled them to grow andtolivethe = /2:5 
normal, healthy lives of their playfellows. ps" 


It has lifted chronic diabetics out of the 
invalid class, making it possible for them to 
carry on industrious, useful careers. 


Before this great discovery, a victim of dia- 
betes was forced to adhere strictly to a 
wearing and often spirit-breaking diet—if 
he would tive. Suffering from a constant 
and almost unbearable craving for rich food 
and sweets, he struggled to obey his doc- 
tor’s orders—‘‘No starches, no sugars.” | 
The dining room was a dreary place fora FRR 
diabetic. ; 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





DIABETES—the Lion Caged 
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What a contrast between the old, half- 


starved, hopeless days and the present time 
when the majority of diabetics are allowed 
many of the things they like to eat. A goodly 
percentage of them will live out the ex- 
pected span of life for their ages. 


Diabetes is by far most frequent among 
overweight persons. It may be largely pre- 
vented by correct diet and proper exercise. 
New cases of diabetes appear with almost 
mathematical regularity—tens of thousands 
each year in this country. But a person 
who showed no trace of the disease last 
year and now finds unmistakable symptoms 
has little cause for anxiety. In all probabil- 
ity his case can be fully controlled by proper 
diet, exercise and the use of insulin. 


Still a grave danger remains. Insulin has 
such a tonic effect on a diabetic that he 
sometimes makes the mistake of regarding 
himself as cured. He must be reminded that 
if he lets his lion, Diabetes, get out of con- 
trol he runs a risk which may be fatal. As 
long as he keeps his lion caged he is safe. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 






o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscope o o o 


About That 
Mortgage 


Wi» THE Hoover moratorium was 
declared, almost two years ago, 
one began to hear pleasantries about the 
desirability of similar relief in the mat- 
ter of private debts. A moratorium 
with the grocer or butcher was the fa- 
vorite suggestion. Now we have “sus- 
pension” of the foreclosure of mortgages 
on farm properties, particularly in Iowa. 
It happens that the farmers of the 
country, when optimism ran high, bor- 
rowed money for one purpose or an- 
other and gave their farms as security. 
Perhaps they used the money to buy a 
neighboring farm, to erect a_ better 
barn, to buy labor-saving machinery, to 
get a new automobile, or to send chil- 
dren to college. 

Most of the money came from life in- 
surance companies. Eighteen of the 
leading life insurance companies even 
now hold farm mortgages amounting to 
$1,692,000,000. Prudential, for example, 
is said to have more than $200,000,000 
invested in mortgages on 37,000 farms 
throughout the country. Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee, has an even larger 
amount so invested. 

Obviously the farmers themselves, still 
the backbone of the nation, will have lit- 
tle sympathy with a movement that looks 
merely to repudiation of any part of this 
debt. They want a breathing spell 
only. The mortgage companies generally 
have been following the policy of hand- 
ling individual cases, and extending leni- 
ency where examination indicates that a 
farmer, living on his farm, is honestly 
attempting to work out his problem. 

Auction sales of farm property, to sat- 
isfy foreclosed mortgages and unpaid 
taxes, have attracted widespread atten- 
tion in recent weeks, especially in Iowa 
and Nebraska. Public opinion in sur- 
rounding neighborhoods, expressed in 
one way or another, has succeeded in 
rescuing harassed farmers in hundreds 
of instances. Sheriffs have been defied; 
outside bidders have been intimidated; 
even the county courts have joined the 
movement, postponing cases for as long 
as a year or refusing to confirm fore- 
closure sales. 

But half of our people live in cities. 
The farmer who loses his home is no 
more to be pitied than the city-dweller 
in similar circumstances. If farm prices 
have fallen off by half, the wages of 
millions of office workers and factory 
hands have entirely disappeared. What 
shall be:done for them, when mortgage 
interest or principal comes due? 
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A GRIM WARNING TO OUTSIDERS NOT TO BID 
Neighbors bought the cows, horses, and implements here sold at auction (in 


Ohio) to satisfy an $800 mortgage. 


They made five and six-cent bids, for a 


total of $1.90; and then declined to take the property away. 


In New York City, largest and wealth- 
iest city in the world, a Realty Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation was formed in the mid- 
dle of February. Its president is Wil- 
liam Church Osborn, and among its di- 
rectors is Owen D. Young. The object 
of this agency is to plan in advance for 
the readjustment of mortgages on New 
York City real estate, amounting to eight 
billion dollars. Rents have declined, 
there are many vacancies, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult for owners to meet 
high taxes and interest rates that belong 
only to a boom era. 

The Realty Stabilization Corporation 
will foster a movement to obtain con- 
cessions from lenders, especially a lower- 
ing of interest rates. Most home owners 
in the metropolis pay 6 per cent. interest 
now, and business property pays per- 
haps 5 per cent. on the average. It is 
hoped that a new rate of 4 per cent. can 
be achieved. Savings banks, heavy 
lenders on real estate, have already re- 
adjusted interest rates which they pay 
to depositors (from 4% per cent. down 
to 3); and they may be expected to play 


fair with interest rates which they 
charge. So also will life insurance com- 
panies. The real problem is that of the 


so-called guaranteed mortgage, originat- 
ing in mortgage companies but widely 
sold to the public as an investment. 

Where shall the line be drawn? 
Many of those who can’t pay now are the 
same who have been wasteful and im- 
provident. Shall we now penalize the 
thrifty man? 


A Sales Tax 
at Work 


ISSISSIPPI’s Tax Commissioner, A. H. 
Stone, has sent us a copy of a 
pamphlet report prepared under his di- 
rection which sets forth with a wealth 
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of detail the financial results of the first 
six months of the state’s sales tax. 
Readers will remember that Governor 
Sennett Conner wrote about this sales 
tax in our issue for October 1932. When 
in New York last summer Governor 
Conner had told us that he would not 
have wished to accept responsibility for 
administering the new tax if he had 
failed in his effort to persuade Mr. Stone 
to accept the office of Chairman of the 
State Tax Commission. 

A study of this report makes it easy 
to understand the Governor’s compli- 
ment. Mr. Stone has recognized his 
obligation not merely to the lawmakers 
and voters of his state but to a group 
vastly larger who have been watching 
the Mississippi experiment. He reports 
upon revenues passing through his office 
by months, by counties and by groups 
(public utilities, shoe stores, tombstone 
makers, etc.). A useful feature in every 
case is the statement of revenue upon 
a per capita basis, and of the gross sales 
which the tax revenues indicate. 

Mississippi’s sales tax in its first half- 
year, from May 1 to October 31, 1932, 
yielded $1,173,721 at an administration 
expense of less than 4 cents for every 
dollar collected. Every month except 
one showed a gain in revenue over the 
preceding month; which might indicate 
increasing familiarity with the law on 
the part of taxpayers, or growing alert- 
ness of the tax-gatherer, or an improve- 
ment in business. At its peak, in Octo- 
ber, the sales tax was producing in ex- 
cess of estimates—and it took from the 
people that month 13 cents per capita; 2 
cents a day, let us say, for a family of 
five persons. 

Mr. Stone finds that his general mer- 
chandise group (department stores, dry- 
goods, five-and-ten, and the like) 
brought in more than a fourth of the 
revenue. The food group, including 
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restaurants, came next. Automobile 
dealers, garages, and filling stations were 
third in importance. 

Retail sales yielded 80 per cent. of the 
revenue, manufactures accounted for 5 
per cent., wholesale business for 3 per 
cent., personal service (physicians for 
example) for less than 2 per cent., and 
public utilities for more than 9 per cent. 
The rate of tax on retail sales is 2 per 
cent. On wholesale transactions it is 
only one-eighth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Stone has prepared his pamphlet 
for the student as well as for the tax- 
payer. It may be accepted with con- 
fidence by economists and statisticians, 
he assures us, though he warns against 
lasting conclusions until he is able to 
report upon a full year’s observation. 

A year’s revenue from Mississippi’s 
sales tax may approximate $2,500,000. 
From a distance it seems to be painless. 
What it means, to the credit of the state, 
is reflected in a sale of Mississippi bonds 
in mid-February which proved to be 
quite the sensation in this year’s muni- 
cipal bond market. 

Other southern states may copy Missis- 
sippi’s example at this winter’s legisla- 
tive sessions. So their interest indicates. 


Stockholders’ 
Responsibility 


UR BIGGEST bank failure was that of 

the Bank of United States (in New 
York City), which closed its doors in 
December 1930. Nearly two hundred 
millions were on deposit. In that fail- 
ure, more than in some later ones, there 
was evidence of mismanagement. 

Attempting to liquidate the closed in- 
stitution, the State Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, brought 
suit last month to collect $25 per share 
from each stockholder, as an assessment. 
An earlier suit is bringing in money from 
the bank’s directors. 

Eighteen thousand stockholders were 
named as defendants in a single action 
brought in the Supreme Court of the 
state. How many of these had even 
faintly realized that a bank’s stockhold- 
ers are responsible for deposits? 


Economy? 


co last month proposed to re- 
duce still further (by 5 per cent.) all 
administrative appropriations. Applied 
to the Navy, Secretary Adams declared 
that saving 15 million dollars would 
cripple our national defense for years, 
and add 14,650 persons to the unem- 
ployed. A thousand millions a year for, 
veterans of a recent war. An invitation 
to a new war to save fifteen millions. 


e@ e A Junce of the Family Court in 
New York City discovered last month 
that summonses were not being mailed 
to delinquent alimony-payers. His 
postage allotment, reduced as a measure. 
of economy, failed to provide sufficient 
stamps. Instead, warrants were being 
issued, arrests were being made for fail- 
ure to attend court, and persons were 
being lodged and fed at the city’s ex- 
pense. A three-cent postage stamp was 
saved in each case. 
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Loree 
on Top Again 


= FINANCIAL world is watching for 
indications of the new influence that 
Leonor F. Loree will exercise upon rail- 
road map-making. Carefully laid plans 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and existing trunk lines in the East, look- 
ing toward railroad consolidation, had 
ignored the veteran president and his 
900-mile railroad. Instead of retiring 
gracefully, Mr. Loree quietly bought a 
10 per cent. interest in the 11,000-mile 
New York Central system. 

He had been defeated before, five 
years ago, after he had acquired virtual 
control of the Lehigh Valley and the 
Wabash; but in his defeat he had dis- 
posed of that control for $60,000,000, 
somewhere near the high point in the 
stock market. A third of that sum might 
have been profit. Ever since then the 


railroad and investing fraternities have 
been wondering what President Loree 
would do with that money lying in the 
coffers of the Delaware & Hudson. 

The formal announcement gave few 
details, but it is understood that ap- 
proximately 500,000 shares of New York 
Central were bought, at an average price 
of $20, requiring the use of $10,000,000. 
The same block of stock in 1928, when 
Mr. Loree sold his Lehigh Valley and 
Wabash, would have cost eight or nine 
times as much. 

He may achieve success in his effort to 
weave the Delaware & Hudson into a 
trunk~ system; but the prospects are 
even better that his road will profit a 
second time from the investment sa- 
gacity of its president. The first thing 
(subject to approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) is a seat for Mr. 
Loree on the New York Central board. 

Leonor F. Loree is in his seventy-fifth 
year. He was graduated in engineering 
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Inconvenient 


HEART? 


| m@ Does your heart make a fuss when you run upstairs? 
Does it sometimes throb and bother you when you’re 





| Nothing violent, maybe. Just annoying. 


Check up on your coffee. The caffeine in it often 
over-stimulates nerve-centers, tries the heart, may 


| Easy to make this check, without upsetting your 

coffee-pleasure. For two weeks switch to Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag ... blend of finest Brazilian and Colom- 
} bian coffees . . . less 97% of the caffeine. 


If caffeine has been affecting you adversely, you’ll 
miss it at first, feel better afterwards. If your heart 
| continues to trouble you, see your doctor. 
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at Rutgers in 1877, and immediately 
entered upon a railroad career with the 
Pennsylvania system. More than thirty 
years ago he was made president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, then of the Rock Is- 
land, and finally (in 1907) of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson. 


A career of active railroading is thus 
combined with an ability to meet ‘Wall 
Street on even terms. Watch L. F. 
Loree and what he does with an inter- 
est in the New York Central system that 
is twice as large as the known interests 
of the Vanderbilts. 


Tobacco: A Story of Big Business 


Continued from page 34 


At the moment of dissolution the 
stockholders of all the companies were 
identical, but in the twenty-two years 
that have elapsed that common interest 
not only has disappeared but the re- 
spective managements of these heirs of 
the old trust exhibit in their public ad- 
vertising the most intense kind of com- 
petition known to the business world. 

The new American Tobacco Company 
(“new” since 1911) has grown to be the 
largest unit in the tobacco business in 
point of assets and profits. Its principal 
money-maker is the Lucky Strike cigar- 
ette, probably the largest selling brand 
in the world; and it also controls by lease 
a number of the higher priced cigarettes, 
such as Pall Mall and Melachrino. The 
company distributed to its stockholders 
2 shares for 1 in 1924, and again 2 shares 
for 1 in 1930. Thus the veteran stock- 
holder has four shares for every one he 
owned nine years ago, each of which 
paid him $6 in 1931 and in 1932. The 
company’s profit in 1929 was 30 million 
dollars; in 1931 it was 46 million. Its 
1932 report, to be published in March, is 
expected to show 40 to 42 million profit. 

Second among the Big Four in point 
of earnings and dividends is the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, of Winston- 
Salem in North Carolina. Its principal 
money-maker is the Camel cigarette, 
which was the first successful blended 
cigarette. Another favorite is its Prince 
Albert smoking tobacco. Here also the 
veteran stockholder has been fortunate. 
He received 3 shares for 1 in 1920; 4 
shares for the 3 in 1922; 5 shares for the 
4 in 1927; and 2% for each of the 5 
shares in 1928. Thus he owns 1214 shares 
for every one held in 1920; and each of 
his present shares pays him $3 annually. 
The company’s profit in 1930 was 34 mil- 
lion dollars; 36 million in 1931, and 334 
million in 1932. 

Third among the Big Four is the Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company. Its 
principal cigarette is Chesterfield, which 
is more than holding its own in popu- 
larity. Other well-known brands are Fa- 
tima and Piedmont. Velvet and Granger 
are its best-known brands of smoking 
tobacco. The stockholder of 1923 was 
given 4 shares for 1; and there have been 
three subsequent opportunities to sub- 
scribe for new shares at favorable prices. 
This company’s profit in the peak year 
1930 was 24 million dollars; in 1931 and 
1932 it was 23 million. 

Fourth and last among the Big Four is 
the P. Lorillard Company, makers of 
Old Gold, Murad, Mogul, Egyptian Die- 
ties, Turkish Trophies, and Helmar 
cigarettes; Between the Acts, Royal 
Bengal, and Le Roy little cigars; Muriel 
and Rocky Ford cigars, as well as smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco. Lorillard 
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gave its stockholders 4 shares for 1 in 
1923 and 8 shares for the 4 in 1929. From 
1912 to 1926 the company paid generous 
dividends, but profits have been slim in 
recent years. Dividends omitted in 1927 
(when Old Gold was launched) were re- 
stored at 30 cents quarterly early in 1932. 

The tobacco industry has been rich in 
personalities since the days when the 
Duke brothers began to make a pipe to- 
bacco at Durham, North Carolina, shortly 
after the Civil War, and later developed 
machines for cigarettes. It was James B. 
Duke who formed the original American 
Tobacco Company in 1890, after a dis- 
astrous price war which he had initiated. 
For twenty years there was comparative 
peace and huge profits, until the Govern- 
ment smashed the Trust in 1911. 

A year after the break-up James B. 
Duke relinquished the presidency of the 
new American Tobacco Company to 
Percival S. Hill, who had grown up in 
the business; and in 1925 George Wash- 
ington Hill succeeded his father in that 
office. The younger Hill had entered the 
employ of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany in 1904, upon graduation from Wil- 
liams College. To him more than to any 
other person is given credit for the extra- 
ordinary business success of the cigarette 
industry today, a million-dollar executive 
still in his forties. He is the personifica- 
tion of belief in the value of advertising. 

Down at Winston-Salem there is an- 
other young president, Samuel Clay 
Williams, also in his forties, an outstand- 
ing example of the lawyer turned into 
executive. He became associated with 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company as 
assistant general counsel in 1917, and ad- 
vanced through other offices to that of 
president in 1931. He is North Carolina 
born, a graduate of Davidson College in 
that state, and earned his law degree at 
the University of Virginia. Backing him 
up in the promotion of Camel cigarettes 
are William N. Reynolds as chairman of 
the executive committee and Bowman 
Gray as chairman of the board. 

Clinton W. Toms, president of Liggett 
& Myers, began his career in North 
Carolina as a teacher. He was brought 
into the old American Tobacco Com- 
pany by his friends the Dukes, whose in- 
terest in education was second only to 
their interest in tobacco manufacturing. 
He was a leading vice-president of Lig- 
gett & Myers until he succeeded Caleb 
C. Dula in the presidency. 

Benjamin Lloyd Belt, president of 
Lorillard, had been considered one of the 
ablest managers of cigarette sales in the 
old company when it was disintegrated. 
He was then made vice-president of the 
Lorillard Company, in charge of sales; 
and some years back he_ succeeded 
Thomas J. Maloney as president. 
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Unemployment 


Insurance 
Continued from page 31 


scope of this discussion, but it would not 
be out of place to suggest that there must 
be a reasonable and proper limitation for 
continuous and satisfactory service as a 
condition for eligibility, in order that the 
plan may be limited to the stable and 
permanent working force. Otherwise 
the danger is run of having the fit take 
care of the unfit. The problem of the 
unemployable is a separate problem in 
itself, which should be isolated and 
which emphatically should not be al- 
lowed to complicate any plan of setting 
up unemployment reserves. 

I would like to review and condense 
our main thesis: 

To abandon, as one of our main ob- 
jectives, protection against unemploy- 
ment during prosperous times is a revo- 
lutionary suggestion and will perhaps 
shock some of those who have been 
worthy pioneers in advocating unem- 
ployment protection. For it has been 
assumed by most proponents of unem- 
ployment insurance that a very impor- 
tant objective would be the mitigation 
of seasonal and technological unemploy- 
ment. Yet, if the foregoing analysis is 
correct, to overstress this aspect of re- 
lieving good-times unemployment would 
seem to be incompatible with retaining 
the very large reserves that would be 
necessary adequately to meet the serious 
cyclical depressions. 

The alleviation of hard-times unem- 
ployment is essential. The alleviation of 
the constant fair-weather, seasonal, and 
technological unemployment may be 
useful but is non-essential. The danger 
is that the non-essential may drain the 
essential, and fritter away our reserves. 
Therefore a long waiting period is im- 
portant. It is a matter of balancing one 
advantage against another. We cannot 
afford to sacrifice an essential for a 
non-essential. 

There is an additional benefit in con- 
centrating our efforts upon the allevia- 
tion of hard-times unemployment and 
providing a long waiting period for this 
purpose. During a period of intense 
cyclical unemployment, the hindering of 
mobility is not as great a social or eco- 
nomic danger; and there is generally 
not as much danger of malingering. It 
is much more important to preserve the 
incentive of the individual to keep look- 
ing for a new job during prosperous 
times, when jobs are available, than it 
is during periods of depression when 
jobs are scarce. 

There is no phase of social legislation 
in which sharply defining our objec- 
tives is as important as it is in this 
attempt to ameliorate the distress of 
unemployment. We must clarify our 
minds, and determine exactly in what 
direction we are going. Then we can 
be courageous without being foolhardy. 





This article setting forth some prin- 
ciples of unemployment reserve legisla- 
tion is published by arrangement with 
Mr. Lewisohn and the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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Railway Regulation 
in Practice 


Continued from page 28 


No advantage is obtained by the inter- 
mediate cities and regions which cannot 
avail themselves of the water routes. 
On the contrary, they tend to lose be- 
cause, deprived of the through business, 
the railroads by which they are ex- 
clusively served are less prosperous and 
must rely more completely for revenues 
upon the intermediate traffic. 

Thus the federal government, at tax- 
payers’ expense, has created a great com- 
petitive agency. It has deprived the 
railroads of opportunity to compete with 
that agency. It has put in operation rates 
to the ports that discriminate against the 
intermediate regions, in precisely the 
way that the railroads are prevented 
from discriminating. Much of the di- 
verted tonnage is moved less efficiently, 
and at greater actual cost, than it would 
be were the former privilege of fair 
competition restored to the railroads. 

It would be possible to extend the 
enumeration of burdensome and useless 
restrictions much further. Compulsory 
distortion of accounts has just now re- 
sulted in an appearance of a heavy deficit 
for the leading carriers, as a group. If 
some $200,000,000 charged for deprecia- 
tion, but not expended, were not included 
in expenses, the balance would be on the 
other side. The year was bad enough 
when its results are accurately meas- 
ured and stated; it ought not to be made 
to seem worse by an accounting fiction. 

Carriers are closely restricted as to 
their methods of financing, as to those 
who may serve as their officers and direc- 
tors, and in the purchase of fuel and sup- 
plies. They may not keep any accounts, 
or even “memoranda” of operations or 
of receipts or expenses, that are not ap- 
proved by federal authority. They may 
be, and have been, forced to record as 
non-carrier property, in their books and 
balance sheets, mining property, bought 
and used exclusively to supply fuel for 
their locomotives. It would be difficult 
indeed to show any public gain by these 
rigorous restrictions; it would be easy to 
show how they have impaired efficiency, 
created wastes and reduced the initiative 
of officers. 

The inquiry is not whether these regu- 
lations were sound in their inception. 
No doubt there were evils to be cor- 
rected, although the account is common- 
ly grossly exaggerated. But the time is 
new and so are its conditions. Compe- 
tition in transportation is everywhere; 
water routes, improved at public ex- 
pense; boat lines, financed out of the 
public treasury; highways, provided 
through taxation; motor vehicles for pas- 
sengers and freight and subject to no 
federal regulation; air-lines subsidized 
through the Post Office Department; all 
these agencies have destroyed any need 
that can ever have existed for such rigid 
control and they have made such con- 
trol, in many of its aspects, a penalty 
too heavy to be supported by the rail- 
ways which have been and remain its 
sole objects and its victims. 
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Investment 


Review and 


Management Services 


rendered by our Trust Department 


You can secure competent service and conserva- 
tive advice in connection with your investments 
through the Investment Review or Management 
Services rendered by our Trust Department, under 


which we furnish: 


1. Single or periodical reviews of securities 


placed in safekeeping with us, with recom- 


mendations as to investment changes. 


2. Continuous management of investments 
placed in safekeeping with us; we will assume 
the complete management of the investments, 
or will undertake such management subject 


to your approval of our investment recom- 


mendations. 


We shall be pleased to quote fees for these ser- 
vices and to furnish detailed information on request. 





No Securities Purchased 
from our A {ffiliate 


In managing trust investments we do 
not, directly or indirectly, purchase 
securities from our security affiliate. 
Furthermore, we do not purchase 
from any other source securities in 
which our affiliate has any under- 
writing interest. 

In keeping with this policy, to 
which we have always adhered, our 
Trust Department does not include 
in recommendations to clients using 
our investment review or manage- 
ment services any securities in which 
our affiliate may have any under- 
writing interest. 











Investment Reviews 






Investment Management 






By Our Trust Department 











This leaflet, containing schedule 
of fees, available on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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a 
INVESTMENT 


INFORMATION 


Many of the investment books 
listed below are yours for the ask- 
ing. Our strict eligibility rules for 
financial advertisers give assurance 
of reliability in your dealings with 
these firms. Write direct (mention- 
ing the REVIEW of REVIEWS 
and WORLD’S WORK) or choose 
by number and use the coupon. 


(2) ‘“‘“ANNUAL_ REPORT”’— 

descriptive and statistical in- 
formation regarding the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


(12 FOR INFORMATION con- 
cerning opportunities of the 
large field covered by Cities Service 
subsidiaries engaged in the electric 
light and power, petroleum and 
natural gas industries, write to: 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. 


(18) “HOW TO PROTECT 
YOUR CAPITAL AND 
ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH 
..- THROUGH TRADING.” Of- 
fered by A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, 1546 Chrysler Building, 
New York. 
(21) LABOR PROBLEMS 
AND LABOR MOVE- 
MENTS. An indispensable book- 
let for those who would be _ in- 
formed. Labor chiefs demand 
shorter work weeks. What is right? 
Be fair. Review labor’s history, 
edited by Geo. E. Roberts, vice- 


president, National City Bank, 
— « - Bound in_ imitation 
leather. Send 25c for this booklet. 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


(41) eae SERVICE. 
A booklet outlining the vari- 
ous services and departments of the 
nine offices of Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


(49) “35 QUESTIONS—36 AN- 
SWERS”—an interesting 
booklet which attempts to anticipate 
your questions about Independence 
Fund Trusts and answer them. Pre- 
ared by the Independence Fund of 
orth America, Inc., 1 Cedar Street, 
fe A 
(52) EOSRINS. AHEAD _FI- 
NANCIALLY, visualizin 
the factor of age in the financia 
affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income, 
Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(53)f225= AND BOND REG- 
ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 
~ which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, O. 
(66 INVESTMENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 


(67) FAC RIC. LIGHTING 
* CORPORATION: A De- 
scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 4883 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(72) SHOULD BUSINESS 
. MEN BUY STOCKS? Out- 
lines a safe and profitable Plan for 
investing your money today. This 
booklet will interest you if your 
total investment fund is $5000 or 
more. Offered by Babson’s Reports, 
Babson Park, Mass. 





* 
Second Helpings! 


g.. reader of this magazine 
recently sent in his check to cover in- 
quiries regarding 16 different securities. The 
investment counsellor retained by this maga- 
zine, a man of unimpeachable impartiality, 
promptly mailed his careful analyses... . 
Now this subscriber writes again — asking 
advice on four of his other holdings. 


Each time this incident is repeated we have 
definite proof of a satisfied reader. The 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK is not interested in selling investment 
advice, but it is genuinely interested in serv- 
ing its readers in the fullest measure. For 
more than twenty-five years both the Review 
of Reviews" and “World's Work" had en- 
joyed the confidence of their readers, and be- 
cause of the number of investment inquiries 
received they were forced to make a small 
charge in order to retain the best investment 
counsellor available. These outstanding 
periodicals, now distinctively merged, con- 
tinue to offer reliable, unbiased professional 
advice at reasonable cost. Readers should 
feel free to take advantage of this service. 


Here are typical inquiries recently received 
from subscribers: 


"Ll own Southern Pacific bonds with warrants 
and Southern Pacific Oregon Lines bonds pur- 
chased when issued. These bonds pay their 
interest but have shrunken greatly in market 
value. Is it advisable for me to hold my 
bonds? | also hold stock in Southern Pacific. 
Do you think the road will come back on a 
dividend paying basis?" 

"IL hold Consolidated Gas of N. Y. deb. 
bond 5!/p bought at 106!/,. If any of the pro- 
posed inflation measures is enacted by Con- 
gress, will this security take a severe drop? 
Would you recommend a shift to high-class 
stocks? Will not National Biscuit (bought at 
3934) enjoy a decided rise due to the fact that 
it is an equity in a company rather than of 
particular value. Does the fact that this stock 
has a par value have any influence on how it 
would be affected by an inflation measure?” 


Your inquiry about any particular company or any 
particular security, will be answered by an expert, 
whose experience includes ten years as financial editor 
of a leading monthly magazine (not this magazine), 
and five years of association with a New York in- 
vestment house. His special occupation has been the 
gathering of investment information, and the render- 
ing of impartial advice. 

For this service there will be a fee: $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported upon, and 
$1 for each subsequent security on which a report is 
required. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK, 


America Needs 
Stable Money 


Continued from page 26 


making actual gold coin the basis of our 
currency, some such plan as that of Dr. 
Irving Fisher of Yale could be adopted. 
Gold bullion could be stored in the 
United States Treasury and certificates 
issued. against it (just as in the case of 
our silver certificate dollar bills in gen- 
eral use), saying in effect: “This Certi- 
fies that there has been deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States gold 
bullion equal in average purchasing 
power to that of One Gold Dollar in 
1920-30,” etc. 

The French plan of redeeming such 
certificates only in gold bars in a value 
aggregating about $11,000 could be 
adopted. And Congress could levy a 
maximum “excess profits” tax on credi- 
tors who demand payment in gold dol- 
lars of former weight and fineness, or in 
some way prevent such extortion—on 
the valid ground that this policy calls 
for the repayment of greater values than 
the debtor received. 


—- or other some plan for 
stabilizing the dollar must be 
effected. It is necessary in order to 
secure a just settlement—or in fact, any 
real settlement at all—of America’s 
present crushing burden of public and 
private debt. It is necessary in order to 
alleviate present disorders in foreign 
exchange. It is necessary in order that 
creditors who lend, as well as debtors 
who borrow, shall know what actual 
values—in goods or real purchasing 
power—will be given or received when 
pay-time comes. 

Cautious creditors now specify that 
debts shall be payable in gold dollars 
“of present standard and weight and 
fineness”—with the result that this may 
mean anywhere from 64.8 cents to $1.63 
in purchasing power, as it has meant in 
the last sixteen years, and thus affords 
no genuine protection even to creditors. 
But with the adoption of the commodity 
index dollar, creditors could make sure 
of a settlement fair alike to borrower 
and lender by specifying in the contract: 
“If the value of the dollar as determined 
by the aforementioned commodity price 
index is hereafter increased or decreased 
by Congressional action, then the 
amount of this loan in dollars shall be 
correspondingly increased or decreased.” 
Both borrower and lender would in this 
way be safeguarded. 

It is indeed gratifying that at last 
American agriculture seems sufficiently 
conservative, and American business 
sufficiently progressive, to unite in a de- 
mand for genuinely stable money. After 
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Higher Education 


Continued from page 35 


kind of scholarly and professional work 
in a scholarly and professional at- 
mosphere. Faculty and students should 
be chosen with this object in view. 

The advantage of this type of organi- 
zation is that it clarifies the function of 
each unit in the educational system for 
the public and for ourselves. The activi- 
ties of each unit can then be tested by its 
performance in the light of its own ideals. 
At present the last two years of most 
high schools overlap and duplicate the 
first two years of most colleges. Pro- 
fessional work and general education are 
hopelessly intermingled in most colleges, 
even from the first day of freshman 
year. The function of the university is 
obscured by its collegiate responsibilities 
and its collegiate climate. The last two 
years of college approach more nearly 
graduate work than they do the first 
two years of college. The first two years 
of college approximate more nearly the 
last two years of high school than they 
do the last two years of college. 

And to this whole confusing scene the 
junior college adds confusion still. An 
unsatisfactory unit, since half its stu- 
dents graduate every year, it has been 
compelled either to give two years more 
of high school or an imitation of the 
first two years at the state university. 
The 450 junior colleges in the country 
are now artificially separated from their 
natural associations in the last two years 
of high school; the standardizing agencies 
require this separation. The possibili- 
ties for rational organization, integra- 
tion, and economy that would result from 
permitting them to come together are so 
great that such permission cannot be 
long delayed. 

Such permission when it is granted 
should not mean the extension of the 
high school into the college; it should 
mean the extension of the college into 
the high school. It should give us an 
institution comparable to the German 
gymnasium or the French lycee, where 
the most highly trained teachers and 
the most rigorous intellectual standards 
are required. Control by the college of 
the last two years of the high school 
should guarantee this result. In this 
way a real college, doing work truly 
collegiate, might appear in this country. 
At the same time a real university, do- 
ing work of truly university character, 
might also develop. 

With a six-year elementary school, 
with a three- or four-year secondary 
school, with a three- or four-year col- 
lege devoted to general education (paral- 
leled by three- or four-year institutions 
giving various types of technical educa- 
tion), with the university beginning at 
the opening of junior year, we have a 
simple and coherent organization that 
will .be understood and supported and 
that will give to American youth the 
kind of education which our civilization 
demands. It is the task of universities 
to lend their prestige and intelligence to 
the advancement of some such com- 
prehensive program to the end _ that 
education and scholarship may flourish 
still to light and guide our people. 
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It was true then, and it's true now... 


In 1929 it was said: 


“GAS, « Century-Old Industry, 
has a LARGER MARKET 
NOW THAN EVER BEFORE.’ 


Gas has demonstrated its adaptability 
to new uses for more than 100 years. 
Business conditions have not changed 
the outlook in this industry, because gas supplies 
heat, a necessity wherever people live and work. 





ASSOCIATED HOMES TURN TO GAS 


More than 2,000 customers served by the Associ- 
ated System have installed gas house heating since 
1929. More than 9,000 bought automatic gas 
water heaters during the same period. 


YET TODAY... Only 1 out of 170 Associated gas 
customers has a gas house heater. 


Only 1 out of 10 has an automatic gas water heater. 


The average gas customer doubles his use when 
he adds an automatic gas water heater, and mul- 
tiplies it tenfold when he installs gas house heat- 
ing. These facts point’to a market, larger than 
ever, for Associated gas services. 


For information about facilities, service, 
rates, write 





Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway . ° ° New York 








Measure your calendar in hours not days! Bermuda’s 
balmy Juneland is only forty hours from ice and snow. 








2 Bermuda’s largest hotel has been 
C he New Princess conducted hie the same man- 
agement for over forty years, where the same delightful and friendly hospitality 
for comfort and recreation is extended. The charm of the Princess pool together 
with the sunshine on the sands of this intimately exclusive beach is a daily tonic 
throughout the winter. Invest now in a few weeks of health and enjoyment. 


Booklet, rate schedule, and information will be gladly forwarded upon request 
to the New Princess Hotel, Bermuda, or any authorized Travel Bureau. 
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Shorter 
WorkWeeks! 


@ "After three years of suffering, we, 
the organized workers, declare . . . ‘we 
shall use our might to compel the plain 
remedies withheld by those whose mis- 
feasance caused our woe’. These words, 
still echoing in an astonished world, were 
spoken by mild-mannered William Green, 
chief of the American Federation. of 
Labor. Shorter work weeks or many 
millions permanently unemployed. No 
waiting for a new administration to show 
its hand. An ultimatum vitally affecting 
each one of us! 

In LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR 
MOVEMENTS we read "The number of 
hours which people should work has 
ceased to be a purely individual matter. 
It has become a social problem." Be 
fair before taking sides. Be informed. 
Here is a booklet giving a brief, albeit 
comprehensive, résumé of the entire 
labor problem; edited by George E. 
Roberts, Vice-President of the National 
City Bank, New York City. The capital- 
ists are not ogres; the laborers are not 
Communists. This impartial booklet (No. 
21, listed below) is well bound in imita- 
tion leather, title stamped in gold. Mailed 
anywhere, only 25c. 


Others for 25c 


Other handbooks originally prepared 
as a comprehensive library on economics 
for executives, all in the same conve- 
nient size and style of binding, each 
book dealing separately with different 
important subjects, are listed below. 
Twenty-five cents each while the limited 
supply lasts. (The price is actually be- 
low the cost of printing, due to a pub- 
lisher's desire to liquidate stocks.) Use 
the coupon below and order by number. 


(1) Economics and the Individual 

(2) The Primary Industries 

(3) Manufacturing 

(5) Railroad Regulation 

(6) Marketing 

(8) Enterprise & Business Organization 
(9) The Financing of Production 


(10) The Organizing Function of Prices 
(11) The Determination.of Prices 

(13) Banking and the Credit System 
(14) Foreign Exchange & Foreign Trade 
(15) General Movement of Prices 
(17) Profits and Other Incomes 

(18) Interest and the Rate of Interest 
(19) Rent—Land Values 

(20) Wages 

(21) Labor Problems & Labor Movement 
(22) Taxation 


(23) Economic Progress 








be a 


BOOKBUYERS’ SERVICE, (3-38) 
Review of Reviews and World’s Work, | 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Please ship postpaid the following hand- 
books on economics: "ie, a ee | 
8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, | 
21, 22, 23. (Draw a circle around the 
numbers wanted. Enclose 25c for each | 
handbook. ) | 





Cancellation or Repudiation 


Continued from page 21 


compel continued payments is also un- 
founded, because the British have come 
to the stark decision that they cannot 
pay more and that any attempt to do so 
would accentuate their own depression 
and the general world paralysis. 


H™ is the state of fact. And, 
regard being had for American 
and British opinion, it seems impossible 
that there should be any other outcome 
than a general default in June. It is just 
conceivable that Congress might permit 
a new moratorium, if negotiations were 
still in progress on the due date. But 
that is unlikely, both because of the state 
of mind in political circles and because 
the irreconcilability of the British and 
American points of view is bound to be 
clear long before that time. 

Default in June, however, means an in- 
definite postponement of the proposed 
World Economic Conference. But while 
this will be generally regarded as a ca- 
lamity, it seems to me such judgment is 
unfounded, for until there is a basis for 
agreement about debts nothing can be 
done internationally. Only when debts 
are settled can the Lausanne agreements 
become definitive, and until such time 
all else is unimportant. Political ques- 
tions must be disposed of before eco- 
nomic issues are approached, and debts 
and reparations are political issues of 
the first magnitude. 

I am not attempting here to reopen 
the debate over the moral aspects or the 
material factors in the debt dispute. 
Once it is accepted that the debtors are 
resolved not to pay—as is the case to- 
day—then there is only the question of 
what course American policy will take 
in the face of unmistakable fact. That 
is where we are now. Nothing can happen 
in this country until the American pub- 
lic is satisfied that Europe will not pay 
and cannot be made to pay. Only de- 
fault will establish this fact, and thus 
enable Congress to regain its freedom 
of action. Because, from the point of 
view of domestic opinion, Congressional 
consent to cancellation would be suicidal 
for the statesmen on Capitol Hill. They 
cannot consent. But once default has 
taken place, they will confront a state 
of facts which will be plain to their 
constituents. 


i pomagg policy in the matter, since 
our election, seems to me to 
have been blundering and not quite 
frank. What the British desired at all 
times was the benefit of cancellation 
without the penalties of default. And 
they deceived themselves into the belief 
that they could get both at once. As a 
result, the December payment defeated 
their own aims and was inconsistent with 
their real purpose. They were actually 
in full agreement with the French. Their 
payment was only a tactical operation 
designed to placate American public 
opinion, to gild the pill of cancellation 
which they resolved to offer our new 
Administration. 

Now they are destined to pay for their 
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: blunder. 


For American opinion, having 
celebrated British virtue as contrasted 
with French vice, today discovers that 
the sole difference between the two 
countries was that they were moving 
toward the same end by different routes 
—and are today completely united so far 
as further steps are concerned. All the 
fantastic Washington ideas of breaking 
up a European “cabal” of French mak- 
ing have been exposed by the Chamber- 
lain speeches. In the matter of the 
debts, and because of the Lausanne 
agreements, Britain and France are in- 
dissolubly united. Although Mr. Roose- 
velt may talk with British and French 
statesmen separately, it will only be to 
hear the same proposals from both. 

Allied debts are as dead as Fenian 
bonds or Confederate securities. Any 
debt discussion will be over the recovery 
of an equity of no more imposing pro- 
portions than the unlucky stockholders 
of Krueger & Toll can now expect. The 
European nations have repudiated ir 
their own minds, and are simply wait- 
ing for their governments to give. effect 
to that repudiation in their negotiations 
with Washington. To believe that there 
is still a possibility for trading or 
“swapping” is foolish. After what Ne- 
ville Chamberlain has said publicly, his 
government is bound fast. It would be 
just as easy now for Mr. Chamberlain 
to advocate payment as for Senator 
Hiram Johnson to propose cancellation— 
and no easier. 


OME OF MY READERS may remem- 
ber that three years ago, just 
before the Five-Power Conference in 
London, the French government put 
forth a statement of its purposes. From 
that moment it became clear that there 
could be no five-power agreement be- 
cause there was not the smallest chance 
of American, British, or Italian accept- 
ance of the French theses. Yet in Wash- 
ington there was a conviction that the 
French were only talking for bargaining 
purposes, and would “come around.” 
Governments, however, cannot com- 
mit themselves publicly and uncompro- 
misingly, and then in secret negotiations 
abandon their positions. A successful 
conference must be preceded by a recon- 
ciliation of national purposes, and an ab- 
sence of public confrontation of these 
purposes. Otherwise the governments 
which consent to concessions are almost 
sure to be repudiated at home. Chamber- 
lain has pledged his government not to 
agree to pay more, to make no tariff 
concessions, nor to consider a return to 
the gold standard. He and his associates 
in the MacDonald cabinet will now have 
to stand or fall by that pledge. If the 
American choice is between cancellation 
and repudiation, the British is now be- 
tween default abroad and disaster at 
home. And the British government has 
made its choice. After all, His’ Majesty’s 
ministers are constitutionally responsible 
to the Populus Britannicus and not to 
our Uncle Samuel. They must serve 
their voting public. 
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mrst the top of the 

Eiffel Tower, and then 

the white domes of 

Sacre Coeur come into 

view from the boat- 
train. Whether you are seeing them for 
the first or the twenty-first time, they pre- 
sent the same question: What is new on 
those ever-changing, “glittering boulevards 
... of fair fantastic Paris?” 

Though you may be a seasoned “boule- 
vardier,” there is up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about Paris that will be news to 
you. And, three thousand miles from 
the Arc de Triomphe, your travel agent 
is “Paris Headquarters.”. . . Paris is the 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 8 and 29 e. 
LAFAYETTE, March 18, May 6 


April 1 and 22, Ma 
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Bastille-Day fireworks, from le Ponte de la Tournelie, Paris 


gateway to Europe. Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Spain . . . all lie within a 
day’s journey. And your travel agent can 
_ arrange scores of fascinating inexpensive 
tours into these neighboring countries. 

If it is your first trip, you have no idea 
how helpful his advice can be. You wish 
to take along your own car? He’ll arrange 
it for you (inexpensively, too!).... The 
best itinerary? He'll list suggestions. ... 
The most comfortable, reasonable hotels? 

_ He'll see to your accommodations... . And 
your travel agent makes no charge for this 
expert service. 

French Line passage is handled only by 
authorized agents of established reputation 


e PARIS, March 4 and 24, April 15 
ROCHAMBEAU, March 25, May 16 


and ability. Their franchise is your guar- 
antee, harmonizing with the atmosphere 
of luxury and security found in the ser- 
vice on France-Afloat. The superb French 
cooking . . . skilled seamanship . . . mod- 
ern equipment ... the perfectly trained, 
English-speaking stewards .. . all are pres- 
ent on the French Line. Why not make 
full use of the present moderate rates 
to Europe, and of this secure, comfort- 
able travel service? See your local agent. 
French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


French Line 


* CHAMPLAIN, March 11 
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Union Pacific System 


Chicago & North Western Line 


An observation-solarium car of the newest type. 


The Railroads Consider 


Be axa, contrary to popular 
belief, are not marking time 
during the depression. Expenditures 
have been cut; they could not have been 
held at previous high levels without 
needlessly jeopardizing the financial con- 
dition of these custodians of great wealth. 
But the railroads have not stopped ef- 
forts to make travel more pleasant and 
more comfortable. 

If family budgets are to continue to 
include an appropriation for sightseeing 
and vacation, travel must be made more 
attractive. Especially is this true of 
western railroads. It is easy for a trav- 
eler to develop a critical attitude during 
a long journey across desert and moun- 
tains. The western systems are de- 
termined to make fault-finding difficult. 

The basis of comfortable railway travel 
is a well laid and carefully maintained 
roadbed. For years the roads have ex- 
perimented with different types, always 
seeking to increase comfort on long, 
fast journeys. Crews are constantly at 
work along the right-of-way, seeing that 
rails are held fast in place and that pas- 
sage from one rail to the next can be 
made with a minimum of jolting. The 
cinder or gravel surface is smoothed 
and hardened. Eagle eyes search out 
loose ties, replacing them with firm ones. 
Long miles of embankments are care- 
fully examined to see that storm dam- 
ages. are promptly remedied. 

Human eyes are not entrusted with 
the whole responsibility. Every road 


has a track-indicator car, whose whole 
life is spent touring from one end of the 
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line to the other. Its precision instru- 
ments are so carefully adjusted that the 
location of every bump over which the 
car passes is accurately recorded. When 
it finds a particularly noticeable bump— 
and the chances are that it is quicker to 
complain than passengers—word is flash- 
ed to the nearest track crew. It is their 
job to see that neither passenger nor the 
track-indicator shall have further cause 
for complaint. 

The steel rails themselves are under 
perpetual study. Not long ago a rail 
weighing 90 pounds per yard was stand- 
ard. It was found that a heavier rail 
enhanced comfort and safety by its 
greater resistance to bending and break- 
ing. A rail weighing 100 pounds per 
yard crept into use; then one weighing 
130 pounds; and now one railroad has 
inaugurated the use of 142-pound rails. 

Thus credit for new comfort must be 
given to the roadbeds. Equal credit is 
due to the cars themselves. When roller 
bearings were made a part of the regu- 
lar equipment of a transcontinental train, 
a new era of travel comfort was begun. 
The last bump and jolt was in sight. 

Roller bearings on each of a car’s 
twelve wheels eliminate the grating, 
wearing effect of sustained friction. 
Cars as well as passengers benefit, for 
the wear and tear on each is immeasur- 
ably reduced. Car life is lengthened; 
hot boxes—formerly the cause of de- 
layed trains and wasted money—have 
gone. A train equipped with roller 
bearings requires one-seventh less ener- 
gy to be started; and its complete run is 
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Comfort 


made with a fuel saving ranging from 
7 to 14 per cent. 

Once upon a time no train could be 
started without a long series of violent 
jerks. Now friction buffers at the end 
of each car eliminate that trouble. They 
weld the cars into a single unit, which 
glides forward without giving or taking 
up shock between cars. Wherever the 
body rests on the chassis, heavy rubber 
pads reduce the transmission of uneven- 
ness in the track. The ends of springs 
are laid in rubber. 


LEEPING accommodations have 

been improved. Some trains 
carry compartment cars in which the 
berths have been eliminated in favor of 
regulation beds. The new type regulation 
Pullman berth has finer springs and 
mattresses. The occupant of an upper 
berth can now stand as he dresses. 

As a result of these developments, 
travelers are assured nights of sleep 
unbroken by bumps and jars. Gone are 
the difficulties of navigating through 
lurching cars by day. You walk as 
straight and easily as in your own living 
room. In the dining car your soup is un- 
ruffled by its fifty-mile-an-hour dash 
into the distance. 

This new regime of comfort provides 
improvements in the two accepted ways 
of providing meals: in the newest type 
dining cars, or by making provision for 
passengers to leave the train and eat at 
station restaurants. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe advocates the station 
restaurant. In codperation with the 
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Fred Harvey system of hotels and res- 
taurants, this railroad schedules its trains 
so that a stop is made when meal-time 
comes. Other railroads believe that pas- 
sengers would rather have their meals 
on the train. In the long journey from 
Chicago to the Pacific there would be 
time to tire of dining-car fare if widely 
varying menus were not provided. Food 
is kept in new type electric refrigera- 
tors; it is cooked on electric stoves. 
Current for all the train’s electric ap- 
pliances is produced in each car by an 
axle-driven dynamo. 


| fate on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, pas- 
sengers ride on the world’s longest con- 
tinuous electrified railway. For 656 miles, 
over four mountain ranges, this train 
forges forward—quietly, smoothly, clean- 
ly. The Great Northern has also turned to 
electricity in its mountain work, at inter- 
vals substituting oil-burning engines. 
Electricity has been these lines’ solution 
for the problem of improving locomo- 
tives. Power is supplied by frequent gen- 
erating stations along the right of way. 
Other lines are experimenting with 
electric engines which use oil-driven 
dynamos to manufacture their own 
power, making them independent of 
power stations and transmission lines. 
Steam locomotives have been made 
heavier, longer, and more powerful. 

Western railroads, as a body, have 
met the need for reduced fares. Pas- 
sengers can buy books of scrip tickets 
good on any road between Chicago and 
the Pacific. The saving afforded varies 
with the length of the journey. 

In their search for comfort, railroads 
have taken a tip from steamships. In- 
stead of confining their effort purely to 
the business of carrying people from 
one place to another, they now entertain 
them en route. The observation car has 
been of prime importance in this move. 
Its aspect has changed completely. Drab 
furniture is barred. Rigid chairs have 
been replaced by comfortable davenports 
and easy chairs. 

There is apt to be a combination radio- 
phonograph in one corner. Some lines 
have thought of showing motion-pic- 
tures. The car is broken up into small 
informal rooms. In instances the oven 
observation platform has been elimi- 
nated, a glass-enclosed sunporch taking 
its place—the glass being the special kind 
which permits passage of the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays. 

Air-conditioning is probably the most 
impressive new development. The Balti- 
more and Ohio road has equipped three 
complete trains with it. 
have made it regular equipment in some 
cars. It assures a constant, healthful 
temperature no matter what climate the 
train is passing through. And it elimi- 
nates dust. 

Thus the railroads are trying to en- 
courage travel by considering comfort. 
It is their answer to Depression. 

Though we have discussed here par- 
ticularly those improvements in railroad 
comfort that have been introduced on 
western railroads, it should be under- 
stood that similar efforts are being made 
east of Chicago. Many of the improve- 
ments have originated in the East. 
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Where cool breezes blow from 


HE TASK of this summer’s vacation is 

greater than ever before. No common- 
place, close-to-home outing can repair the 
strain of recent months and fit you for the 
tasks — and opportunities — ahead. This is 
the year to break clear away from humdrum 
things... to visit Southern California! 


You Can Do It in a 2-weeks Vacation 


From most points in the country, even a 
two-weeks vacation gives you at least eleven 
days actually here. This year, costs while here 
(normally about 16% under the U. S. av- 
erage) as well as costs of getting here, have 
been drastically slashed — lowest in fifteen 
years. And what a vacation you can have, for 
no more than the usual cost of an ordinary 
holiday! 

Clear, rainless days, nights so cool you'll 
sleep under blankets, mean maximum pleas- 
ure and benefit in every hour you spend 
here...splashing in friendly Pacific breakers, 
sailing to nearby pleasure-isles, golfing by a 
mile-high mountain lake, exploring a crum- 
bling Spanish Mission. It’s all so refreshingly 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





No ordinary 
vacation 


summer 


“~ You need this 
f complete change 










do, this 








6000 miles of Pacific Ocean 


different ...vast orange groves, palms, gar- 
dens... celebrated resort cities like Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Pomona, Long Beach, and others surround- 
ing big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles...mem- 
orable evenings with the stars in Hollywood 
...even a real glacier close at hand... Old 
Mexico just to the south. 


FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever pub- 
lished... just off the press...72 pages, 150 
interesting gravure photographs, map, in- 
formation about routes and time required 
for the trip, itemized costs and day-by-day 
details of everything to do and see here. 
Send coupon today for your free copy. Or 
for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


l-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 
ept. 3R 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


: 
: Send me free illustrated book giving complete details 
: 
: 


o> 


(including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 











* [) Los Angeles C Orange () San Diego 
‘oO Kern (J Santa Barbara CO Riverside 
: Name 

: Street ore : 

. 

$ City. State 














. .. as National Park Ranger to 
help you see and get the most 
out of the western wonderlands 
when you get there... it’s 
our business to help you plan 
your trip so you will see the 
most in the time available 
and at minimum expense. 


Union Pacific serves moreofthe West 
than any other railroad. 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover Dam 
Let us tell you about our all- 
expense escorted tours. It’s 


the convenient, economical 
way to see the West. 









UNIDN 
PACIFIC 






W. S. Basinger, P.T. M., Room 392 


Union Pacific Railroad: 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send full information about 


Sn RBS CR eh ed he ae 1 
DE Mbdidubsddbcececntesedeuseenves i 
ese RE ras oe oe ; 
C] Also tell me about economical all- { 
expense tours. : 


UNION PACIFIC 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 40 


departments (January 28). The appro- 
priation for the 1933-34 prohibition en- 
forcement activities of the Justice de- 
partment is cut $1,810,00 to $8,440,000. 
The bill also carries a provision which 
will prevent the department from em- 
ploying stool pigeons, tapping wires, and 
buying liquor in order to get evidence 
of law violation. 


Tue House (January 30) passes the 
Ways and Means Committee’s bill con- 
tinuing until June 30, 1934, the one cent 
a gallon tax on gasoline. 


Tue House approves a $966,838,634 ap- 
propriation for the veterans’ administra- 
tion in the next fiscal year, after little 
or no debate (February 2). The “inde- 
pendent-office bill,” which includes this 
huge figure, will total $1,000,192,195. All 
other items are hotly contested on 
grounds of economy, but the veterans 
receive their portion without dissent. 


IN THE next fiscal year—which starts 
four months after inauguration of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt—the President would have 
drastic powers of governmental reorgan- 
ization, according to the terms of an 
the $941,000,000 Post 
Office-Treasury appropriation bill passed 
(February 7) by the Senate. The 
amendment, offered by Senator Byrnes, 
would give the President power to re- 
organize any executive branch of the 
government; and Congress could control 
the proceedings only by legislative action. 
The House indicates it may not approve. 


Business 


ne 
. The 


Delaware and Hudson 
farm foreclosures . . 
bond market. 


1 fw 870-mile Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad achieves a large measure of 
control over the 11,000-mile New York 
Central by completing (January 25) pur- 
chase of 10 per cent. of the latter’s capi- 
tal stock. It is the largest single block 
of stock held, and gives President Loree 
of the Delaware and Hudson an import- 
ant position in forthcoming consolida- 
tion of eastern roads. A total of $10,- 
000,000 was paid for the 500,000 shares of 


stock bought. 


FarMers are given a breathing spell 
with announcement (January 30) by 
most important life insurance companies 
that foreclosure sales on mortgaged 
farms in the United States and Canada 
will be suspended by them. At farm 
auctions in the middle-west, exasper- 
ated farmers had either stopped sales or 
made “penny” bids. In the United States, 
life insurance companies have $1,700,- 
000,000 invested in such mortgages, some 
60 per cent of the: total being in the 


seven north-central western states. 


Arter April 1, Great Britain announces 
(January 30), manufactured goods to 
qualify for shipment under the Ottawa 
agreements must contain 50 per cent. 
empire material and labor, instead of the 
present 25 per cent. The ruling will ma- 
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Waitin’ for you 


@ We'll take you to places in Giacier 
National Park that you'll never forget. 
Where snow-capped peaks rise breath- 
lessly from lovely lakes. Where you can 
leave a comfortable hotel after breakfast 
and eat a ravenous noonday lunch sitting 
on top of the world. We're waitin’ for you 
—come this summer while everything is 
cheaper. 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 
Empire Builder 
WriteA. J. Dickinson, 
P. T. M., 728 Great 
Northern Railway 


Bidg., St. Paul, for 
particulars. 











Common Sense of Money and Investments 


by Merryle S. Rukeyser. Answers simply, 

clearly and completely the many questions 

most of us would like to ask a financial 

expert. Cloth bound. 

Original Price $2.00 Special Price $1.00 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 

55 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 





AY7 every continent once- 





New islands and enchanting South 

Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering _ 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 
Excursion fares begin May 30—ask any 
travel agent. Meantime, send for folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 


WRITE 867-E ADAM GRANT BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 
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terially affect 1000 Canadian branch 
plants of American manufacturers. 


THE Ford automobile works at Dear- 
born, Michigan, resume operations (Feb- 
ruary 3) after a ten-day shut-down 
necessitated by a strike.of workers in the 
Briggs Body Plant. Four days later, the 
Hudson automobile works are shut by 
a strike. Workers in. both plants had 
demanded higher pay, shorter hours. 


WHEN a serious run begins on the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana’s Governor Allen ends 
the possibility of hasty action on the 
part of depositors by declaring a state 
holiday (February 4) in commemora- 
tion of the sixteenth anniversary of the 
break in American-German relations. 


THE average price level of bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange on Feb- 
ruary 1 was 78.83—a 1.56 rise from the 
January 1 average of 77.27. This an- 
nouncement (February 9) gives 1539 
bond issues a total par value of $41,172,- 
601,809 and a market value of $32,456,- 
657,292. United States governments are 
strongest in average market value, fol- 
lowed in order by utilities, foreign gov- 
ernments, industrials, railways, and 
foreign companies. 


War Debts 


The stage is set for March 
discussions with Great Britain. 
RESIDENT Hoover and President-elect 
Roosevelt, meeting at the White 
House (January 20), decide on a plan 
calculated to hasten debt considerations. 
Secretary Stimson is asked to advise 
foreign governments that the new Presi- 
dent will be glad to confer separately 
with a representative from each any 
time after March 4, 


Sir Ronatp Linpsay, British Ambassa- 
dor, confers (January 29) with Mr. 
Roosevelt at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
about preliminary arrangements for the 
March discussions. Details of the con- 
versation are not announced; but the 
talk is called “very satisfactory.” 


Tue British government will not bar- 
gain with the United States over war 
debts, and will refuse trade concessions, 
according to Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is inter- 
viewed by American newspaper corres- 
pondents (February 1). 


Europe 


Irish election... Hitler comes | 


. Denmark's steps. 
‘RESIDENT Eamon de Valera’s Repub- 
‘lican party defeats its chief rival, the 

party of William Cosgrave, in the na- 

tional elections (January 24). (Page 36.) 


to power .. 


Kurt von SCHLEICHER and his ministry 
resign their positions at the head of the 
German government (January 28). 
President Hindenburg had refused the 
Chancellor the right to dissolve the new 
Reichstag in the event that it failed to 
grant a vote of confidence, preferring to 
attempt formation of a majority coalition 
government. (Continued on page 60) 
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Sail in the wake of experience 


G0 
cITIPRES 


Follow the lead of ex- 
perienced travellers. “Go 
Empress” to the Orient 
..-because the “Empress” 
fleet comprises the larg- 
est, fastest liners... be- 
cause their luxury rivals 
the finest on the seven 
seas.. . because prices are 
very low. Fares include 
passage from Seattle. 

Fortnightly sailings 
from Vancouver (trains 
to ship-side) and Victoria 
eee tO 


HONOLULU - JAPAN - CHINA - MANILA 


ORIEIT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





Het eee. " ee se 





RECORD SPEED! Honolulu’s a mere 5-day 
hop for Empress of Japan (largest, fastest 
Pacific liner) and Empress of Canada, 
Yokohama adds 8 days. Make Yokohama 
in 10 days flat via Direct Express Route, 
Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia 





REGAL COMFORT! This is a typical, low- 
priced Tourist Class stateroom. Imagine 
the luxury of First Class quarters! 


Note: For a super-trip coming home, catch 
Empress of Britain in early April. From 
the Orient to Honolulu, America, Europe. 








INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... First Class 
and Tourist at low rates. Objets d’art 
never cheaper, Favorable exchange. Travel 


comfort, security in Orient improve yearly, 


Fast convenient trains to Vancouver. Con- 
nections at Honolulu with San Francisco 


and Los Angeles sailings, Reduced round-trip fares. Booklets, information, your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific, New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in U. S. and Canada, 
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EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
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“""" EMPRESS OF ASIA.” 
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We couldn’t 
remember what we 
came to forget 


Fort De Russy’s gun salutes the sunset. 
Five o’clock on Oahu. The sun drops 
down for its dip in the southern sea. A 
moon rises behind Diamond Head. 

Five o'clock now. ..dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing lei- 
surely with the sounds of tinkling glasses 
and laughter coming from a nearby lanai. 
Outside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights 
twinkling to the early 
stars, and away on the 
coral reef the puff of 
white surf, che mystic 
flare of torches where 
, | natives fish with spears. 
i he Here surely is the place 

ale where you can forget! 
Forget... forget what? 
Wecan’t remember... It doesn’t matter. 


But Remember This 


Seeing Honolulu and the island of Oahu 
is just one-fourth of your Hawaiian ad- 
venture. You can cruise by plane or steam- 
er from Honolulu to the isles of Kauai 
..Maui..and Hawaii. (305,059 U.S. 
citizens are waiting t6 welcome you 
...now. @ Thanks to the cooling trade 
winds the thermometer will stay below 
85°all summer long. (This is the season 
(March—September) of the beautiful 
flame trees... gardens growing in the 
tree tops. (385 pounds is the record 
swordfish catch with a regulation 24- 
thread line in Hawaiian waters. (There 
are 20 golf courses on the islands. 


$220 Roundtrip 
From the Pacific Coast to Hawaii and 
back— $220, First Class. Comfortable 
Cabin Class accommodations, $150 
roundtrip. See your local travel agent. 


HAWAIi 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) ‘ 
1514RUSS BLDG-SANFRANCISCO *, * 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative 
information about the Islands. For a 
special booklet on Hawaii, with picture 
maps, send 10 cents for cost of handling. 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 59 


Rumania’s finances go under the direc- 
tion of the League of Nations financial 
experts (January 28). She is the first 
country on the gold standard to submit 
to this procedure; but four non-gold na- 
tions have been receiving advice: Aus- 
tria, Greece, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 


Avotr Hirer becomes Chancellor of 
Germany (January 30), succeeding Kurt 


von Schleicher. (See page 37.) 


THREATENED widespread strikes in Den- 
mark force the government to pass (Jan- 
uary 31) stringent measures: all strikes 
and lockouts are prevented for one year; 
high interest rates on bank deposits are 
prohibited; a moratorium is declared on 
agricultural loans; property taxes are re- 
duced; large numbers of cattle are to be 
destroyed as a means of raising the live- 
stock price levels; public works are to 
be increased; working hours to be short- 
ened. In addition, the government al- 
lows the value of the krone to drop un- 
til it equals 221% to the British pound, 
thus giving agriculture a higher yield 
for produce shipped to Great Britain. 


Premier Edouard Daladier’s govern- 
ment is given its first vote of confidence 
by the French Chamber of Deputies 
(February 3). It replaces the six-week 
old cabinet of Premier Paul-Boncour, 
which fell when it attempted to reduce 
the pay of civil service employees. 


China and Japan 


The Committee of Nineteen 
and Japan spar for an 
advantage. 


APAN tells China that if troop con- 

centration continues near Shanhai- 
kwan—which Japan seized early in Jan- 
uary—‘unfortunate eventualities” might 
occur. Next day (January 21) the 
League is notified that Russian and 
United States absence from a conciliation 
commission would not induce Japan to 
enter as long as the Lytton report is to 
be used as a basis for settlement. The 
Committee then decides to drop efforts 
at conciliation and draw up a report of 
the situation for the Assembly. 


PusiicaTion of the first part of the 
Nineteen’s report to the Assembly 
(January 31) reveals that Japan is con- 
sidered largely to blame for Manchurian 
difficulties. 


Tue Committee of Nineteen definitely 
rejects (February 4) what are said to 
be Japan’s last suggestions. These are 
that the Nineteen no longer consider 
recognition of Manchukuo an_ unsatis- 
factory solution; and that the proposed 
conciliation group be instructed to assist 
but not conduct negotiations. 


In a sudden note to Japan (February 
9) the Committee of Nineteen asks 
pointblank if that country is willing to 
accept the restoration of Manchuria to 
China. The Japanese immediately reply 
that they are not. For the first time the 
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The reco 
wey to 


SOUTH 
AFRICA Si 


For men of business interested in the 
wealthy Union of South Africa ... 
for pleasure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe . . . stop over 
in London (or Paris) . . . embark at 
Southampton ... see Madeira ... 
cross the Equator . . . then sail down 
half the Globe to Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


General Passenger Representatives 
THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
er Local Steamship Agents 

















WAGNER YEAR 
IN GERMANY 


N USIC lovers the world over 
l will gather this yearin Ger- 
many to honor the stupendous 
genius of the music dramas. Sig- 
nalizing the 50th anniversary of 
his passing, innumerable cities 
will present special festivals and 
expositions. Germany is Wagner 
Land. Everywhere you come 
upon the heroiclegends and cast- 
les, the mountainous grandeurs 
and forest murmurs that shim- 
mer in Wagner’s apotheosis of 
beautiful Germany. Here you 
will find welcome as an honored 
guest. Booklet No.38 on Wagner 
Festival Year will gladly be sent. 
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German Tourist Information Office 








665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OTEL@- RESORT N>; 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 








FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, ‘Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERFE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








































Come to Sweden 


F YOU LOVE the old, mellow 
things, yet insist on bodily com- 
fort, come to Sweden. i 
clean, satisfactory country ! 
You feel that here 
nace with good taste have lived a 
his year, due to the 
| ol able PP sot, your dollars will 
And remember, Sweden 
is the gateway to the fascinating 


Eight days direct from New York by 
Swedish American Line. 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
train service — seven hours by air, 
Through trains from Berlin or Ham- 
burg. Booklets free from any travel 
bureau or write direct to — 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. U 
551 FiFTH AVE. NEw YORK City 







TRAVEL 


























BRING 
HISTORY TO LIFE 

















IN ENGLAND 













SWITZERLAND 


The most beautiful country in 
the world deserves to be seen 
leisurely. Here is too great a 
wealth of beauty to be enjoyed 
hurriedly... and it is so close— 
in point of miles—to wherever 
you may be in Europe. As near 
to Paris, for example, as Boston 


LW Specialists ie Economical 










Individual see. bens As piratio ions | 
are 
Experience with 15,500 ft =, 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 















Visit ancient York with its 1300- 
year-old Minster; and Durham 
where lies the Venerable Bede. 
Wander through the historic streets 
of Norwich, once the second city 
of England. Look down from the 
battlements of Conway Castle. 
Visit Lichfield Cathedral renowned 
for its three beautiful spires, and 
put yourself back in the Middle 
Ages at Warwick. 



















Plan your trip to Switzerland 
by making your headquarters 
at one of the many popular 


32 years of service to discriminating travelers 


conduct 66 Tours to EUROPE 


248 AsHiNGTOx STREET, oe (Mass.) 





Be sure to include in your 
trip the famous St. Gothard 
route with ZURICH, the 
metropolis of Switzerland, 
lovely LUCERNE, cradle 
of the Swiss confederation 
and unique spot for excur- 
by Boat and Rail, 
LUGANO-LOCARNO.. 

floral paradise of the Swiss 
Italian lake district and on 
the Simplon line distin- 
guished LAUSANNE- 
OUCHY, international 


center for education and 





All-expense tour ‘prices from $260 to $979 | 
include round trip ocean passage, hotels, meals, trav 7 
in Europe, guide service, motor trips, admissions to 

ries and museums —even your tips! Write for ree | 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


E UR OPE 


All expense tours. Small select groups. 
Cultured and experienced leaders and 

Mediterranean Cruise frequently in- 
. Some tours by motor throughout. 
Pendent travel arranged. 














Cruise and steamship 
. Wide selection itineraries 24) 
days $180 to 74 days $717. sd 


CARLETON TOURS, s22 5 are.n 
i, ARREARS 









For saa information and 
travel literature write to Dept. W |\* 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. 













Hotels. Gone motor travel. 
Allexpenses land andsea. | 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firta Ave., New York 


Remember— small copy is BIG in Where- 
semember— small copy te BIG in Whi 








EUROPE ,,**. $278 


6 Co ‘im 
101 Tours: 32 on = to . days $685. 


dave ORIC ARNOLD Tat RS 
COLONIAL TRAVEL SERVICE 100 Boylston St., Boston’ i 


SE ‘ND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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Every county of Great Britain speaks 
to you of your ancestors. Travel 
through those counties by LMS 
and LNER to the places you must 
have longed to see ever since you 
first read a history book. 























Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester— 
Vice-President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. 
425)LM S Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City ; H. #. Ketcham, General 
Agent, (Dept. A 25) L& NE Railway, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City, or 
from your own ticket agent. 
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Money’ s Worth 


Yellowstone Park is Ameri- 
ca’s most-for-the-money vaca- 
Summer rail: fares west 
are the lowest ever! Individ- 
ual or Escorted Tours. 

Send for free Yellowstone album. 
E. E. Nelson, 138 Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


For Travel in the West —the NEW 


North Coast Limited 























When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 


orient 


GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, 
Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $500. 
Modern ONE.-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portiand,Ore- 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 
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at extremely low Rates 
on the popular Trans-Atlantic Liner 


VOLENDAM 
from New York JULY § 
Full details from your local agents 
HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


21StateSt.,N. Y¥.& officesin principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 





St i cates. 













EUROP 53 Days $485. Other Tours as low as 

$225. a ag inc. Cultured Lead- 
ership. All Piss Clase i lotels. Liberal offer organiz- 
ers. Value extraordinary. WHEELER SUPERIOR 
TOURS, Framingham Center, Mass. 


Where-To-Go for April closes Feb. 25) 
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NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(The St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Ameri icas Leading Hotels 

















The Centuries-Old Grandeur 


of TURKESTAN 


Now you can see Bokhara. . . Samar- 
kand ... Tashkent ... and other 
fabulous cities . . . ancient caravan 
trails... as you ‘speed from Moscow 
by de luxe express of international 
sleeping cars. 16 days... $450... 
April roth from Moscow . . . ending 
at Baku. Price covers all necessary 
traveling expenses and Soviet visa 
from starting to ending point in the 
Soviet Union. Price does not in- 
clude round trip passage to the 
Soviet Union. Extension offered to 
May Day Celebrations in Moscow. 


Comprehensive Tours in the 


SOVIET UNION 
Greatly reduced travel rates . . . $5, $8, and $15 
a day ... 15 tours to choose from ... § to 31 


days. Price includes Intourist hotels, meals, 
guide-interpreters, Soviet visa and transporta- 
tion from starting to ending point in the Soviet 
Union. Price does not include round trip passage 
to the Soviet Union. 


Write for Folders RR-3 


INTOURIST : INC. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau 
of the U.S.S. R., 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y Offices in 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco 
Or see your own travel 
agent. 
















For Diseases of the Heart 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheuatism 


and nervous disorders, visit 


BAD-NAUHEIM 


Germany 


the World’s Spa popular with Amer- 
icans. Wonderful carbonic acidulous 
brine-thermae. 

William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, 
Heart Research Institute. 

Plenty of amusements, famous or- 
chestra, opera, various sports -— new 
golf links— motor trips. Excellent 
hotel accommodation, 


Informations: 


German Tourist Inf. Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or any first-class travel agency 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 60 
question of the Jehol incident is offi- 
cially raised when the Nineteen verbally 
tell Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese repre- 
sentative in Geneva, that continued mili- 
tary movements there might endanger 
efforts at conciliation. 


South of the U. S. A. 


Stimson calls for peace . 

Big Four organize. 
pe is asked by Secretary Stimson to 

stop preparing for war with Colombia 

and accept the Brazilian offer to ad- 
minister the disputed Leticia region un- 
til a permanent adjustment is arranged 
(January 25). The Secretary’s note 
calls attention to the fact that Peru is 
violating the Kellogg Pact and 1928 and 
1932 agreements renouncing a resort to 
war in South America. 


GENERAL Augusto Sandino, Nicaraguan 
insurgent leader, makes peace with the 
government of President Sacasa (Febru- 
ary 2). For five years the cause of many 
troubles in Nicaragua, Sandino says his 
peace overtures are the result of Ameri- 
can military withdrawal from the region. 


Brazit, Argentina, Chile, and Peru 
(the South American Big Four) set 
themselves up as a permanent organiza- 
tion claiming exclusive jurisdiction over 
future conflicts on the South American 
continent (February 3). The United 
States, it is made plain, is not wanted in 
the settlement of future disputes. 


Obituary 


Ss" Rosert Jones, 74. British orthopedic 

surgeon and expert on infantile pa- 
ralysis. He was decorated with the 
American army’s Distinguished Service 
Cross—(January 15). 


LIEUTENANT Irvin A. Woonrine, 31. 
Leading aviator of the American army. 
Killed while testing a new plane at Day- 
ton, Ohio—(January 20). 


GeorcE Moors, 80. Irish poet, drama- 
tist, and author of “Story Teller’s Holi- 
day” (banned from America) and “Aph- 
rodite in Aulis”—(January 21). 


Miss ELizaBeTH Marsury, 77. War 
worker, suffragette, expert in civic, the- 
atrical, and literary affairs in New York. 
Member of the Democratic National 
Committee—(January 22). 


Joun Gatswortuy, 65. British novel- 
ist and Nobel Prize winner for literature 
in 1932. Beloved author of the famous 
Forsyte Saga series—(January 31). 


Count ALBERT APPoNyI, 86. Great 
Hungarian statesman and dean of all 
delegates to the League of Nations. 
Europe’s greatest aristocrat, he was a 
lifelong democrat—(February 7). 


Dr. LAwRENCE FRASER ABBOTT, 73. 
Editor and publisher of the Outlook from 
1891 till 1922; nicknamed “Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Boswell” and noted for his ex- 
treme anti-Germanism in the World 
War—(February 7). 





LOW RATES 


You can always find 
comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
and excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 


MARK HOPKINS 
THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 
OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 


four minutes from 
Shops and Theatres: 
Garage in building 
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NEARLY A MILLION 


travelers in one year protected their 
travel funds by changing their cash 
into 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


oY 7 A Ys 


EMINOLE 
HOTEL 


in Beautiful Winter Park 
FLORIDA 
Superb location and surroundings. Modern 
construction and appointments. 
Homelike comfcrt. Congenial associations. | 
Cuisine and service of the highest stand- | 




















ards. 
AMERICAN PLAN 
MODERATE RATES | | 
Write for illustrated booklet 
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No more 
Bovine BACK THE fepora 


* * * 





Were abolished the — 


restaurant chech room lip 


AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


* Think of it! No more tips to check room attendants 
at our public restaurants. We’ve banned these gratui- 
ties... for once and for all. 

This check room toll-taking has been part and 
parcel of hotel usage for decades past. It has a/ways 
annoyed us. We have felt that it was an imposition 
on our dining room patrons and have continually tried 
to limit it. Now in Statler Hotels it’s over ... finished. 
Attendants at the check rooms of our public restau- 
rants will not expect...and cannot accept...a tip. 
We know you will approve...and applaud...this reform 
and cooperate with us in making it fully effective. 

These hotels have always tried to smooth the hotel 
patron’s way. They were the frst to bar gratuity- 
soliciting attendants in washrooms, the first to reduce 
news stand and cigar stand prices to street store scales. 
They were the first to introduce most of the features 
of the modern hotel. 

You remember, of course... that it was the Statler 
Hotels that pioneered practically all the conveniences 
and comforts you demand today...a private bath 
with every room, free radio reception, etc., etc. The 
list of these Statler innovations is leng...and is 
constantly being added to, as our spirit of service 


marches on. 
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+ + * HOTELS STATLER: = - 


Bestin . biffale . Cubed « Dstvwtt ~ Stdiiiiis 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 
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The Future! 


ARE YOU PREPARING FOR IT? 





























Mes. men and women, with 
ps earning years now behind them, 
must exist for the rest of life on the 
proceeds of their savings. 


Many more, now earning, will reach 
the same stage a little further along life’s 
journey Even the youngest income- 

producer should think that far ahead. 


How shall the funds then in hand be 
used to secure the greatest possible 
return—(a) with a guaranty against 
shrinkage, (b) with freedom from 
investment problems, (¢) with cer- 


tainty to the end of life? 


There is just one answer, provided 
no part of the original fund needs to 
be passed along to other hands at 
death . . . buy an Annuity from a 
strong life insurance company. 





//‘aeantans 4 
CASO bod 
FOUNDED BY 

JOHN F. DRYDEN 
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Get Yourself an Annuity 


Let us suggest a plan to fit. 
or the Annuity Section at the Home Office, Newark, N. J., 
will be glad to help 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


For a man sixty years old, The 
Prudential guarantees an annual pay- 
ment equal to 9.25 per cent. of the 
purchase price. For a man at age 65 
the figure 1s 10.7 per cent., or at age 70 
it is 12.9 per cent. For a woman 
the percentage is slightly less (female 
annuitants live longer than males). 


The idea is adaptable to individual 
needs. You can purchase with present 
funds an income to begin some years 
hence, perhaps making further pur- 
chases later as you are able. Two per- 
sons can buy a joint.income to continue 
to the survivor after the death of the 
first. 

Our Retirement Annuity policy 
enables you to secure these advantages 
by spréading your purchase cost equally 
from now to the age you choose. 





Any local office or Agent, 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 








HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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| WHAT SPEED MEANS 
In ancient days Old Mercury’s staff 
was a symbol of speed, just as the 
Mimeograph is that today. Great speed, 
well-directed speed, speed where speed 
is needed! And that means the right kind 
of economy. Truly remarkable are some 
of the economies the Mimeograph is now 








working—in the rapid reproduction of all 
kinds of bulletins, letters, briefs, graphs, 
etc. For latest information write A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago—or see ’phone directory 
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